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Demi Toilettes. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of lilac silk reps, trimmed on 
the bottom with bands of violet reps. Over-skirt 
and waist of violet reps, trimmed with bias folds 
and bows of violet satin, and violet silk fringe 
and tassels. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of gray poplin, trimmed with 
gray satin piping. ‘Tabs of graduated length, 
trimmed with piping of gray satin, and edged 
with fringe, depend from the waist and form a 
peplum. ‘The dress is closed in front with gray 
satin buttons. 

Fig. 3.—Dress with double skirt of green silk, 
trimmed with broad folds of green silk reps, which 
form a heading for scallops of the same,material 
as the dress. The waist, as well as the upper 
skirt, closes diagonally ; the last is looped in the 
manner shown in the illustration. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of steel-blue serge, closing di- 
agonally. ‘The front is trimmed with a row of 
points of steel-blue satin, surmounted by a bias 
satin fold. 

Fig. 5.—Skirt of light and dark brown striped 
silk, trimmed round the bottom with a puffing 
and narrow frills of the same material. Over 
dress of brown silk reps, trimmed with bias folds 
and frills, and looped with bows of the same. 
Belt with ends of striped silk. 
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MINNIE HAUCK. 


HE latest prodigy on the stage of the lyric 
drama is Minnte Ametie Hauck, who has 
already captivated the heads and hearts of the erit- 
ical and phlegmatic Londoners, and received an 
encouraging welcome from the fastidious con- 
noisseurs of Paris. In that imperial city, where 
the press has the liberty of saying any thing but 
the truth, this romanti¢ story has been concocted 


to serve as a ‘‘ puff preliminary,” and arouse by 


its startling incidents the jaded sympatbies of the 
modern Babylon: 


‘*Dwelling in the very midst of the Indians, the 
Hauck family discovered one morning that a rich in 
habitant of the North, M. Jéréme, had fallen into the 
hands of a tribe of savages who were battling for the 
South. These nomads had designed for their captive 
a strange and terrible punishment, a torture well wor- 
thy of their barbarous manners. After binding him 
hand and foot, so that all movement was impossible, 
they secured his quivering body upon the track of the 
railroad, a few moments before the passage of the fast- 
flying express! The Indians withdrew to one side. 
The strident whistle of the swift-coming and terrible 
locomotive was heard; a fearful death stared M. Jé- 
rome_in the face!—when—a young girl—a child! 
armed with a glittering knife, launched herself hero- 
ically upon theiron road, in the very teeth of the awful 
Juggernaut of steam, and in the twinkling of an eye 
severed the bonds of the y mer! ° 1 
this infant! was Hauck! and M. Jéréme was 


le 
saved from a frightful death! The wild men of the 
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woods, stupefied by this unparalleled act of audacity, | 


fell on their aboriginal knees before the fragile infant, 
and permitted the Hauck family, who had by this time 
appeared on the scene, to bear away the very desira- 
ble flotsom and jetsom they had miraculously preserved 
from wreck and ruin ! 


‘*Some years later the grateful M. Jéréme built a 


magnificent theatre at New York, expressly for Miss 


Hauck, and there she won her earliest triumphs; not | 


that the rich New Yorkais was satisfied with such a 
roof of his gratitude! No! for on the evening of 
Miss Hauck’s début at the Academy of Music he—M. 
Jérome—placed in her hands, before witnesses, the 
noble sum of $100,000 (500,000 francs), accompanying 
this donation with the most tender words and the 
most touching exhortations! From that day forth 
Minnie Hauck was rich, but, enamored of her art, and 
in accordance with the wishes of her parents and her 
benefactor, she still pursues her career as a cantatrice, 
and has won renown all through the United States.” 


We need hardly say that there is no truth in 
this overdone narrative. The life and history of 
Minnie Hauck are simple. She was born in New 
York, and no one can be more attached than she 
to her native city, her devotedness to which she 


declares no triumph in European capitals will ever | 


lessen. She is now about eighteen years of age, 


and is the only child of parents who are German | 


Protestants, of plain pretension but of estimable 
character. Having gone to the city of New Or- 
leans before the commencement of the civil war, 
compelied them to remaifi there through 
its duration. They seized the first opportunity 
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in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York 


upon its termination, and resumed their abode 
in New York. Minnie had very early evinced a 
musical taste, and an organ of sound which rolled 
with fountain-like volubility from her youthful 
lips. ‘The quick perceptions of a mother gift 
ed with more than ordinary intelligence divined 
and fostered the genius so early displayed. A 
gentleman of this city heard her voice, and de 
termined that it should not be hidden in silence 
from any neglect of his. He invited her to his 
house to meet a few of his friends, when, accom- 
panied by a superior pianist, she displayed her 
powers. Among the guests was Mr. Jerome, of 
this city, whose taste and pecuniary means had 
permitted him to erect a small theatre attached 
to his private residence. His admiration of the 
girl won upon his generosity ; he directed his im- 
presario to furnish the best instruction, and she 
made her first appearance on this little stage in 
the opera of ‘‘ Linda di Chamouni,” to a select 
company of ladies and gentlemen, with unequivo- 
cal success. 

Mr. Manager Maretzek, greedy of the prize, 
thereupon offered, and made an engagement for 
her appearance at the Academy of Music; but 
in the interval the building was burned to the 
ground, and her first. appearance in public was 
made at the Opera-[Louse in Brooklyn, as Amina, 
in ‘‘ La Sonnambula,” to a fashionable and large 
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audience. ‘The performance was a surprise to 
the delighted audience. The débutante until 
that evening had never seen the house, never had 
an acting rehearsal, and had only once witnessed 
herself the performance of the opera. 

Upon the rebuilding of the Academy she was 
again engaged, sang in various other operas, and 
increased in the public favor. But, determined 
to seek every occasion of improvement, and hav- 
ing acquired the necessary means of travel, she 
embarked in company with her mother for Eu- 
rope—not with the intention of immediately ap- 
pearing in public, but solely for the purpose of 
perfecting by study the knowledge of her art. 
The celebrated manager Strakosch, however, 
recognizing in her a sufficient force to face the 
most fastidious European audiences, prevailed 


upon her to make her appearance in London and | 


Paris, where her success has been remarkable for 
so young a person, whose accomplishments are 
rather intuitive than acquired. 

Her voice is a pure soprano, of much compass 
and flexibility. She, moreover, possesses great 
beauty of face and grace of form and action, with 
the tact and sentiment to use them to the best 
advantage in the expression of the dramatic re- 
quirements of her profession. 

A friend who knows her well, and is thorough- 
ly capable of appreciating her remarkable talents, 
writes tous: “* She is a most charming creature, 
and wins the affections of all who meet her, She 
already speaks and writes fluently and correctly 
four languages. It is not probable that we shall 
again hear her in this country for several years, 
as Europe offers greater rewards, and singers, 
before all other professional classes, must in 


of recovery. The main cause—the dampness 
of the house—is a continuing cause of disease. 
The only difficulty about the popular supersti- 
tion in this case results from the. inability on 
the part of those who resort to this explanation 
rigidly to analyze the facts, and to give them 
their true force. Like most delusions widely 
entertained, there is a strong apparent founda- 
tion for the one in question. But, unable to 
"detect the actual cause, they attribute to the 
special agency of some superior power what 
should be deemed a direct consequence of im- 
prudence, 

Many houses are now being constructed for 
occupancy in the spring. The assertion that 
| they are thoroughly dried will unquestionably 
be made by persons having them for sale or to 
let; and although the pride of many will be 
stimulated by ambitious wives or husbands to 


in making appropriate display, it will be far 
wiser to wait for a whole year after a house is 


move into them for the sake of losing no time | 





finished, and use in the winter farnaces, and in 
the summer drying winds, to render it safely 
habitable. 

The tendency to seek for supernatural causes 


world, but it is most active in ignorant times. 


furnish some explanation for whatever occurs ; 
and although moving from a dry to a damp 
house ought to be regarded as a sufficient cause 
for serious ill-health, there are but few who per- 








earnest make hay while the sun shines.” 
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Ta Our next Number will contain numer- 
ous patterns, comprising Gentlemen’s Dressing- 
Gowns, Lads’ Suits, Girls’ Aprons, Ladies’ Waists, 
Fichus, and Fackets; Shawls, Scarfs, Work- 
Stands, Lamp - Shades, Cigar- Holders; and a 
great variety of Fancy Articles. 





A POPULAR SUPERSTITION. 


i things which take place are found, 
i¥i when the causes of them are carefully 
weighed, to be the ordinary consequence of 
some act or neglect rather than the effect of 
the supernatural agency to which they are at- 
tributed, 

One of these delusions arises from the fre- 
quent occurrence of death as the result of in- 
habiting a new house. In every neighborhood 
there are those who prognosticate death as the 
consequence of it, whatever may be the condi- 


tions on which it is inhabited. It is enough for | 


them that the owner who constructs it moves in. 

That death frequently ensues after moving 
into a new house is unquestionably true, but ex- 
amination will prove that it is due to the impru- 
dence of the occupant in most cases, The most 
frequent cause of such an event is the state of 
the undried plastering. It is, however, some- 
times occasioned by the entire change of habits 
which follows what is frequently a decisive step 
upward in the career of the owner. Sand is 
used in constructing plaster for the simple rea- 
son that when the lime itself hardens there shall 
be a material dispersed through it as hard as 
itself. Wafer is the agent which produces this 
effect. When that is suddenly absorbed from 
contact with porous bricks, or from exposure to 
powerful heats, or to drying winds, the neces- 
sary union is not formed, and the material, in- 
stead of being mortar, consists of slaked lime 
and dry sand. When the water is allowed to 
remain in the mixture the hardening process 
goes on, but proceeds slowly. A mason, ex- 
amined as witness some years ago in this city, 
testified that mortar in a thick wall was twen- 
ty or thirty years in acquiring its full solidity. 
The process is somewhat like that by which 
nature converts certain materials in the earth 
into stone, 

When plaster is applied to laths it dries rap- 
idly and thoroughly ; but yet it is wholly unsafe 
to inhabit a dwelling only recently plastered. 
When a house is occupied too soon it is as if 
the walls consisted of water and the dampness 
were inhaled at every breath. Very obstinate 
cases of sickness proceed from this cause. 

A friend occupied a new house last October, 
the plaster of which had stood during the pre- 
ceding summer exposed to drying winds, As 
a compensation for neglecting the advice to re- 
main in his old house for a time he set all the 
furnaces going; but in December the health of 
his family was interrupted. They were young 
and vigorous, and have escaped any more seri- 
ous damage thus far than a general lowering 
of the tone of the system, the effect of serious 
colds, If any of the family had been weak or 
sickly the exposure might have proved fatal, as 
it frequently does to those who are invalids, 

A “house warming” is ordinarily the expe- 
rience of those who remove into a new edifice. 
Friends are invited to a banquet, and they all 
have a good time. The imprudence of over- 
loading with food is never wise, but it is wholly 
unsafe when sleep is affected by damp walls. 
Sore throat or a cold follows in eight or ten 
days, attended with an extraordinary difficulty 











ceive it, inasmuch as it is the interest of many 
persons to keep the true cause away from ob- 
servation, in order that new houses may not re- 
main on their hands unoccupied by tenants, and 
also that there may be patients needing to be 
| cured, 

| The condition in this respect of the house 
into which one designs moving can not be too 
carefully weighed, or a new case may be fur- 
nished to aid the popular conviction which ig- 
norance so readily assigns in such cases as a 
cause of death if it occur, 








WHAT PEOPLE SAY. 


HAT people say, or will say, is the cred- 
ited source of a great deal of malevolence 
and ill-conduct. These supposed originators of 
most of the slanderous words and unseemly acts 
are as difficult to lay hold of as the flies in the 
air, which torment us with their buzz and drop 
their maggots, while we catch at them in a vain 
effort to silence the npise and stop the mischief. 
Finally, in despair, closing our ears and shut- 
ting our eyes, we refuse to hear or see; and this, 
probably, is in most cases the best mode of re- 
| lief. 

The slanderer and mischief-maker, however, 
are oftener within our grasp than we are apt to 
suppose. The on dit of the gossipmonger is 
frequently but a verbal cover for a malice he 
makes bold to utter, but is too cowardly to ac- 
knowledge. It is well to be on the guard 
against those who habitually merge their per- 
sonal accountableness for an assertion in the 
vague generality of *‘ what people say.” Such, 
if not originators of malice, are the next to them 
in the mischief they do, as conveyers of it. 

‘*What people will say” has such an inde- 
terminateness that it seems preposterous that it 
should ever be urged as a motive of conduct by 
a rational being. It is, however, not only one 
of the most common reasons given for the ac- 
tion of a large number of human creatures, but 
not seldom becomes its impelling cause. Yet 
what can be more absurd? For what is it, after 
all, but a mere conjecture of the future opinion 
of an abstract aggregate of humanity vaguely 
termed people, in regard to an act never prob- 
ably to be accomplished ? 

Though the saying is not destined to be ut- 
tered, and those who are to say it exist only 
in idea, we see every day rational beings who 
are incapable of doing the slightest thing with- 
out consulting the mysterious oracle, and ask- 
ing, with eager attentiveness, ‘‘ What will peo- 
ple say?” The whole thing is a fraud or a 
delusion. There are persons fools enough to 
believe that the world at large is so interested 
in what they do individually that their slightest 
act is scrutinized and judged. There are more, 
however, who cunningly shift thétr own re- 
sponsibility for caprice, folly, and vice to a soul- 
less public. 

The influence of “what people will say” 
is particularly noticeable in the social rela- 
tions of those who flatter themselves that they 
especially constitute the respectable classes. 
These are professedly guided by it in all they 
say ordo. They do not veriture to build their 
houses and furnish them, stock their stables 
and mount their carriages, educate their chil- 
dren, eat and drink, dress and behave, and think 
and talk, without first asking themselves the 
question : ‘‘ What will people say ?” That they 
are thus led into all kinds of absurdity is not 
surprising. Their uncertain guide is sure to 
fail them. While they appear to be led by him, 
he in his blindness is but following the ways 
suggested by their will or caprice, .We com- 
mend all, to whatever class they pretend to be- 
long, to be governed by the established kaws of 
virtue, taste, and decorum, and cultivate an in- 
difference to ‘‘ What People Say.” 





| tant politeness, for it is not wise, my dear Vic- 


for singular events has marked every age of the | . 
| ble sea-faring gentleman. 


There is a pride of intellect which leads us to | ; 
| said that I had enjoyed the honor and the pleas- 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the Golden Rule of Travel Again. 


i Y DEAR VICTOR,—I was so interested 

last week in describing to you my inter- 
view with Sinbad the Sailor, who did me the 
honor to call, that I left myself no space to 
discuss the golden rule of travel which he men- 
tioned to me as the result of his experience. I 
was thinking it over in my daily walk toward 
the Central Park, when I was overtaken by a 
very respectable gentleman of a certain ex-sea- 
faring aspect, the kind of figure that you might 
expect to see in old Portsmouth or Salem or 
Newburyport, in New England—a figure whose 
very appearance had a raciness and “ tang’— 
who said to me, lifting his hat: 

‘*Mr. Bachelor, I believe ?” 

* At your service, Sir.” 

‘Sir, I am peculiarly fortunate; but I be- 
lieve you had recently a visit from an old friend 
of mine.” 

I looked inquiringly, with a slight air of dis- 


tor, to be too familiar with every body who 
chooses to accost you in the public street. 
‘Sinbad the Sailor,” continued the respecta- 


Then of course [ could not hesitate, and I 


ure of such a visit, 

‘* Well, now,” said my new friend, “he told 
me what he said to you, and I told him that he 
had made a curious mistake.” 

**In what manner, Sir?” 

**In telling you that the golden rule of travel 
is to mind your own business. My experience 
does not confirm it.” 

‘“* Pray, Sir,” interrupted I, ‘‘ have you au- 
thority to dispute Sinbad the Sailor upon such 





a point ?” 
The only answer was the presentation of a 


| card, upon which I read, ‘‘ Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, 


Newark, Nottinghamshire.” 

“Mr. Gulliver,” said I, ‘I am your very hum- 
ble servant. I had not heard of your arrival in 
town. Indeed, to tell the truth, delighted as I 
am to make your acquaintance, you are, per- 
haps, the very last person whom I expected to 
see.” 

**No; I am aware that the other branch of 
the family is more familiar to you,” 

**The Gullivers ?” 

“No, the Longbows, to whom both Sinbad 
and I are closely related. The writing of travels 
since our earlier day seems to have been pretty 
much monopolized by that branch. The Long- 
bows are indeed great travelers, and their nar- 
ratives are very interesting.” 

“Yet they seem hardly to have seen lands 
so remarkable or to have enjoyed experiences 
so wonderful as you and Sinbad,” returned I. 


often seems to me that they get to Lilliput, for 
instance, much more readily than was possible 
in my time. I assure you, Sir, that when I 
read the letters of your countrymen from En- 
gland it seems to me that they feel just as I felt 
in Lilliput, and I am sure that they believe them- 
selves to be in that pleasant and peculiar land. 
That bland pity and gentle condescension is 
precisely what I most plainly remember in my 
visit to Lilliput. I am not very good at geog- 
raphy, and the world advances very rapidly, It 
may, therefore, quite possibly be that Lilliput 
has come nearer, or that it is very much easier 
to get there. But nothing shall drive me from 
the conviction that the Yankee—saving your 
presence !—who goes to England believes that 
he is in Lilliput. And it is the more curious 
because my fellow-countrymen, to use a com- 
mon phrase, which I hope you will pardon, 
think nothing less than Brobdingnagians of 
themselves. Indeed, I am not sure, Mr. Bach- 
elor, that I shall not at last come to the con- 
clusion that every country believes itself to be 
Brobdingnag, and all other countries various 
forms of Lilliput. But I see that I am wander- 
ing.” 

“Mr. Gulliver,” answered I, ‘‘a gentleman 
who has wandered to so much purpose as you, 
will never be reproved for it. I wish that ev- 
ery man’s wandering had been of equal service 
to the world.” 

** You are pleased to say so,” continued my 
companion; ‘‘but I must not forget that I 
wished to correct a conclusion of Sinbad’s by 
my own experience. He told you that mind- 
ing your own business was the golden rule of 
travel. Now, certainly, no man ever did that 
more zealously than I in Lilliput, and yet, as 
you will remember, it did not save me from the 
jealousy of the Emperor, and except for a hap- 
py chance I might even now be a blind captive 
in the hands of my tormentors; for you will re- 
member, if, as would appear, you have ever 
done me the honor to read my little book of 
travels, that the Lilliputians meant to deprive 
me of sight. My experience leads me, there- 
fore, to another rule, which I should call the 
cardinal rule of travel; and that is, Mind your 
eye!” 

So saying, my friend of the sea-faring aspect 
nodded and, as I thought, almost winked at 
me, and disappeared. 

I walked along meditating upon this new ac- 





Quaiatance and his conversation, The Long- 


bows are certainly a very large and a very fa- 
mous and influential family, If our most dis- 
tinguished authors of travels belong to it, I 
asked myself, has it no representatives in other 
branches of literature? What are the most fa- 
mous of our poets if not Longbows? Then there 
is Professor Mastodon with his theories of the 
derivation of the world from a drop of water— 
will any body prove to me that I shall not find 
the blood of the Longbows in his veins? Was 
it not the Reverend Doctor Longbow whom I 
heard last Sunday at St. Gingerbread’s, and 
will any body swear that the Histories of En- 
gland upon my library shelves are not by Da- 
vid Longbow, and Thomas Babington Longbow, 
and Lord Longbow, and James Anthony Long- 
bow, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford? It is palpable that some of them 
are Longbows, and I think that they are the 
most interesting. Then there is my political 
friend, the Honorable Patrick Henry Higgs. 
I have observed him within the last month en- 
gaged in conversation with forty gentlemen who 
are anxious to be of service to their country, 
and from what I have heard him say to each 
one of them I know that his real name is Long- 
bow as much as if I had read in the corner of 
his pocket-handkerchief the initials P. H. L, 
Nobody but a full-blooded Longbow could talk 
as Patrick Henry talks to those gentlemen. 
No, my dear Victor, I sometimes wonder if I 
myself am not of the family. I am conscious 
sometimes of that blue blood. I stretch away 
in imagination so far that I find myself mur- 
muring Anch’ io son Longbow ! 

But from the family I proceeded to the rule 
which had now been stated to me by two of its 
illustrious members. How was I to reconcile 
them, and how could I choose between them ? 
Why should a man not believe Sinbad as read- 
ily as Gulliver? And, on the other hand, if he 


| believed Gulliver, how could he reject Sinbad ? 


“That is as you will,” said Mr, Gulliver. | 
‘‘They don’t go quite so far, perhaps, but it | 


I must have walked as much as two blocks re- 
volving this problem when I met Peter Paul 
Pry. 

“The very man,” said FE “ Pry, which is 
the more credible, Lemuel Gulliver or Sinbad 
the Sailor?” 

‘* Bachelor,” answered he, “which is the 
more likely, that the moon is made of chalk or 
green cheese ?” 

**Come, come,” said I, ‘* you are jesting.” 

““Which must be extremely distasteful to a 
man who asks such serious questions,” replied 
Pry, smiling. 

‘* Very well,” said I, ‘‘since you are resolved 
upon your humor, tell me which is the better 
rule of behavior, to mind your own business or 
to mind your eye ?” 

‘*They are the same rule,” returned my 
friend. 

I looked at him inquiringly, and he resumed, 

‘*To mind your own business is to attend to 
yourself, is it not?” 

“ Granted, my dear Socrates,” said I. 

‘*So mind your eye is to attend to your Ego, 
to your I, to yourself, is it not ?” 

“*Q. e. d.,” interrupted I, laughing. 

I then proceeded to describe to my friend Pry 
the interviews which I had had with the two dis- 
tinguished foreigners who had given me in a 
single rule the result of their experience of 
travel. 

** Well,” said he, when I had finished, “‘ how 
true it is in every way! There is John Bull, 
who has been such a pertinacions and universal 
traveler, how easy and agreeable he has made 
travel for all of us! He has minded his own 
business so severely that he has always insisted 
upon taking England with him wherever he 
went. The tea-pot, the wash-stand, neatness 
and comfort have traveled with him. Every 
body sneered at milor, but milor perfectly un- 
derstood himself, and let those laugh that win. 
His boiled egg, his dry toast, his chop—are they 
not every where in Europe, and has he not 
taught the remotest Continental tavern some- 
thing of the pleasantness of the English inn? 
The comfort of European travel to us Ameri- 
cans is a monument of the sturdy British mind- 
ing your own business, which Sinbad recom- 
mended to you, and which Mr. Lemuel Gulliver 
confirmed, Certainly, there is not in the world 
a larger I than that of John Bull, and who, I 
would like to know, has more diligently mind- 
ed it?” 

Peter Paul Pry stopped and we walked along 
for two blocks. Then he began again: 

“But that is an application of the rule in 
what your friend Sinbad would call the lesser 
travel, It is justastrue inthe larger. Listen 
amoment! Do youhearbells? Do you hear 
cannon? Well, you will, in a very little while. 
They celebrate an inauguration. A quiet man 
whose name was wholly unknown ten years ago 
is called to the highest official station in the 
world. At least we think it is here in Brob- 
dingnag whatever may be the opinion in Lilli- 
put. And what has this man done? He has 
most persistently and successfully minded his 
own business. He has not talked, nor intrigued, 
nor been consumed with ambition; but with 
entire modesty he has done the work that lay 
before him, emphatically his own business, and 
that has brought him here. Happily for him 
his business chances to be that of a great coun- 
try, but that is the chance always. This mn, 





I guess,” said Peter Paul Pry, whose Yankee 
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origin will disclose itself in moments of warmth, 
‘would have minded his business just as dili- 
gently if he had been a second-lieutenant im a 
Florida swamp, with nothing more depending 
upon him than lifting a quarter-master’s wagon 
out of the mire. It happened that it was his 
business to lift something more than a quarter- 
master’s wagon out of the mud, and he did it. 
Let us dolikewise, Good-morning, Bachelor.” 

Pry disappeared, leaving me—and I am just 
about to disappear, hoping that I leave you— 
fully persuaded that my illustrious friends were 
right, and that the true rule of travel is to mind 
your own business. I send you for your birth- 
day a little seal ring, which I hope you will 
wear for the sake of the giver and of the motto. 
It is the golden rule of Sinbad engraved in 
Greek, Know yourself; of which the paraphrase 
is, Mind yourI. Yours, dear Victor, 

Ay OLp BacueEor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING STYLES. 


HE indications are that the reign of stripes 

and checks is to continue. Piqués, per- 
cales, cambrics, and all the materials for spring 
dresses, are in solid stripes and bars. The few 
patterns shown with wreaths and vines have al- 
ready an antiquated look, and are at once con- 
demned by the shopper as ‘* last year’s goods,” 
Piqués, from seventy-five cents to a dollar a yard, 
have feathered and flower stripes of green, violet, 
or blue. The half-inch stripes of color are sepa- 
rated by wider ones of white. At this season 
piqué is in great demand, and is being made up 
at once, as it is thick and warm enough to be the 
earliest worn of all light materials. Indeed, 
many ladies wear it, as children do, all winter 
long. Solid white piqué is shown at various 
prices, ranging from three shillings a yard to a 
dollar. That at fifty cents is a very fair quality, 
in neat and new patterns, of which exceedingly 
pretty dresses are made for morning wear. 

Among home manufactures we can not speak 
too highly of the excellent Lancaster cambrics. 
They are to be commended for beauty, durability, 
and cheapness. ‘They imitate precisely the colors 
and designs of French cambric, wear and wash 
quite as well, and cost only half as much. Dark 
brown, blue, maroon, scarlet, and black stripes, 
thecks, and diamonds, on a clear white ground, 
kre among the popular designs in French linens 
snd cambrics, sold at fifty cents a yard. These 
sre all repeated in the Lancaster cambric, at 
twenty cents a yard. ‘True, the French goods 
is heavier, and is a full yard wide. The Amer- 
ican only measures three-quarters, but this cuts 
as advantageously as wider goods, and the fabric 
is sufficiently heavy for house dresses. The 
flounced sacque wrappers lately described in the 
Bazar are made of nine or ten yards of this ma- 
terial, ‘They are trimmed at the neck and wrists 
with fluted ruffles of the same, or are bound with 
washing braid, and the expense of the dress 
amounts to but a trifle over two dollars. 

MANNER OF MAKING DRESSES. 

The spring will not show us any great novelty 
in the manner of making dresses. Marked 
changes in matters of the toilette usually occur 
in the fall. Watteau fashions grow more and 
more into favor as they begin to be better under- 
stood. ‘The strange blending of colors, and the 
intricate and fanciful arrangement of drapery now 
in vogue, are considered such mere matters of 
caprice that ladies, who make their own dresses, 
give their fancy free scope, and in consequence 
we see many varied and artistic costumes. 

Tunies are worn of all kinds of materials. The 
only direction necessary is that the front must be 
fiat, short, and apron-shaped, the back bouffant 
andlong. The petticoat is more heavily trimmed 
than the tunic. Several flounces extend around 
the skirt, and others form a tablier in front. 

It is evident from the importations that short 
costumes and double skirts are to remain. Cam- 
brics and percales in suits are shown in every 
Broadway store. The high over dress, body and 
skirt alike, is in narrow stripes of a color with 
white; the petticoat and sash are alike in broader 
stripes of the same colors. ‘The upper skirt is 
caught up in folds in the wide seams, ‘The whole 
garment is untrimmed, being simply hemmed or 
bound with a color. 
asked for the goods. ‘Twelve or thirteen yards 
are required for a suit, A diagram showing the 
design accompanies each dress. 

Corsages are to be open at the throat, with 
Vandyke revers extending almost to the belt. 
The shawl waist lapped on the bosom is pretty 
for light materials made with full waists gather- 
ed into a belt. The square-necked Marie The- 
resa dress with frilled sleeves is graceful and pic- 
turesque for handsome materials. Immense 
bows, with short sash ends, will still be worn at 
the back of the belt. 


WRAPPINGS. 

The Watteau wrap and the Louis XV. sacque, 
with broad, loose pleats in the back, have been 
considered the most elegant mantles of the win- 
ter. They have not been commonly worn, be- 
cause they were difficult to make, but the style 
has always been commended by the leading mo- 
distes and their most tasteful customers. Lace 
and muslin Watteaus will appear later in the 
season, and a long black silk Watteau will be in 
good taste for the spring, with a colored under- 
skirt. 

Several small capes, one above the other, will 
be worn with the outer garment of early spring 
suits, but are too warm for. summer use. The 
ugly Colleen Bawn capes, looped in the back by 
immense rosettes that made the most erect figure 
appear round-shouldered, will give place to small 


Forty-five cents a yard is | 


MORNING TOILETTE. 

An elegant morning toilette, reported from 
abroad, is in the Watteau style. A white cash- 
mere over dress reaches only to the knee in*front, 
but rounds off to form a train behind. ‘The full- 
ness in the back is held in a broad Watteau fold 
from the shoulders. Each side is caught up by 
a large rosette of cherry velvet, formed by loops 
arranged like flower petals, and fringed beneath. 
The short front discloses a petticoat of cherry- 
colored cashmere, deeply scalloped and bound 
with velvet. Cherry buttons down the front. 
Sabot sleeves, plain to the elbow, with wide un- 
der-sleeves of rich guipure lace. Bands of velvet 
and fringe around the elbow. Velvet collar, 
quite narrow behind, with broad square tabs in 
front, fringed, and hanging low down on the cor- 
sage. Standing collar of guipure. Belt and 
square pocket-flaps of velvet. Cherry-colored 
slippers, and clocked stockings. 

CASHMERE SUITS. 

At this intermediate season the best material 
with which to eke out the winter wardrobe and 
begin the spring is cashmere. Double-twilled 
cashmere, in black, dove-color, violet, and blue, 





is greatly in demand for spring suits. The whole 
suit may of cashmere, but the handsomest 
have a silk petticoat beneath a tunic and basch- 
lik of cashmere. Uniformity of color is pre- 
served usually throughout the whole toilette; but 
there can be nothing preetier for young girls than 
a violet or bright blue skirt beneath an over dress 
and wrapping of French gray cashmere. ‘The 
outside garment is lined with flannel at present ; 
but this can be removed as the weather grows 
warmer, 

Blue and green check serges in small blocks 
and in brighter hues than those worn during the 
winter are now in favor for young misses, ‘hey 
are made with two skirts, the lower one simply 
scalloped, the upper much looped up, and a short, 
jaunty, tight-fitting jacket. A round pouf hat 
of black velvet or silk, has a rosette on top and 
long, pendent ends behind. 


MUSLIN PETTICOATS. 

Some very low priced skirts have been shown 
us lately. At one house short, gored petticoats 
of Lonsdale muslin are sold for $2 25. ‘They 
are neatly made by Wheeler & Wilson's machine, 
a cluster of tucks above a hem. At another es- 
tablishment the Attawanga muslin is made up 
in the same style for $1 50 a skirt. The tucks 
in the bias gored skirt are made to set as smooth- 
ly as if made lengthways of the material. When 
a fluted ruffle is added the price reaches $2 50. 
Three graduated ruffles with tucks above cost 
$3 50. ‘Trained skirts, some of them measuring 
sixty inches in the back, range from $3 50 to 
#7. A bunch of horizontal ticks and a bor- 
der of French pleats arranged perpendicularly is 
the most stylish trimming. These cost $7. 
French pleated skirts, walking length, are $5. 

BED LINEN. 

At the present dull season in toilette matters 
furnishing houses employ their work-women in 
making up household linen. Pillows continue in 
the square French shape. In furnishing a house 
thoroughly upholsterers supply two sets of pillows, 
called dress and service pillows, The usual width 
of double beds is five feet. Dress pillows for 
such beds should be thirty inches square. The 
pillow-slips require to be slightly larger. Hand- 
some overlays often measure a yard square. 
These are single squares of linen thrown over 
the pillow during the day. Embroidery, tucks, 
and ruffles are the trimming. Ifa bolster is used 
in the daytime it should have inserted pieces at 
the side to make it flat and smooth ontop. The 
upper part of the top sheet is trimmed to match 
and turned over the counterpane. <A fancy set 
lately made for a bridal occasion has overlays of 
Swiss embroidered in the centre, ruffled with 
lace and lined with pink silk. A pin-cushion, 
toilette cover, and toilette mats to match were 
added, and the bill rendered was $85. <A set in 
better taste has pillow overlays and top sheet of 
Richardson’s linen, with a wide rim of embroid- 
ery above the hem, and a three-inch ruffle of lin- 
en lawn, hemmed and tucked. Price $50. Plain- 
er sets at $30 have two rows of Hamburg inser- 
tion with a puff between. $15 buys wide linen 
overlays for pillows only, trimmed with:a three- 
inch ruffle of nansook, hemmed and tucked. A 
simple style at $10 has four tucks in the over- 
lay and a fluted Coventry ruffle. A pattern 
easily imitated at home is a Greek border in 
large needle-worked dots above a wide hem. 
Probably the most popular style of all is an 
embroidered monogram in the centre and a 
feather-stitched border on the hem. Mono- 
grams are embroidered at the rate of a dollar 
a letter. Sheets are marked by needle-worked 
initials in the corner. ‘Ten cents is asked for a 
small letter. 

Linen sheetings of all the popular brands, 
French, Irish, and Barnsley goods of the ditfer- 
ent grades, are shown at remarkably low prices. 
We have seen a ten-quarter width, all pure flax, 
but of coarse fabric, sold at seventy-five cents a 
yard. Scotch linens are said to wear best, but 
are not so beautifully bleached as the Irish goods, 


TABLE DAMASK, 


The unbleached loom cloths for servants and 
nursery use are seventy-five cents a yard. These 
goods become whiter with washing, and are used 
by many plain families with small children as 
breakfast cloths. They are certainly far prefer- 
able to the dark oil-cloths sometimes used by 
economical housekeepers. In plain damasks the | 
snow-drop pattern is not so popular as the fern | 
leaves, marguerites, and checks with a striped 
or Grecian border. A red or blue border is ad- 
mired for breakfast cloths, with doylies to match, 
In handsome double damasks the table-cloth, 








pelerines gracefully looped above each arm, 


doylies, and dinner napkins are always made in 
the same pattern. Sets of beagtiful table linens 











are shown at a wide range of prices, varying ac- 
cording to the length of cloth and the quality 
from $30 to $95. A set at $50 has the favorite 
moiré pattern with Greek border. ‘These have 
small breakfast doylies, and large napkins for 
dinner, in the French fashion, measuring seven- 
eighths of a yard square. Snow-drop damask, 
ten-quarters wide, is shown for a dollar a yard. 
That at $2 is of excellent quality. Beautiful 
bordered cloths, two and a half yards long, are 
sold at $4 or $5. Breakfast cloths of superior 
satin damask, a fern-leaf pattern with red bor- 
der, the napkins to match, cost from $15 to $30. 

Napkins of very good quality in the popular 
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five-eighths size, such as are chosen for ordinary | 


use, are sold in neat patterns at $2 a dozen. 
Small tea napkins of coarser fabric are much 
lower in price, and cheap enough to put them 
within the reach of people of small means. Large 
dinner napkins, measuring three-fourths by seven- 
eighths, are more expensive, costing from $5 a 
dozen to $20. A fanciful pattern at $10 a doz- 
en has a scarlet lobster in the centre, another has 
a bunch of green grapes. 

Lunch-cloths are rose-color, buff, or light gray 
damask. ‘These are all pure linen, and wash 
without fading. With a dozen doylies to match 
the price varies from $10 to $20. The colored 
napkins for dessert, for fruit, or for lunch, are 
sold without the cloth at $4 50 a dozen. Plain 
fruit cloths of wool and cotton mixed are sold in 
blue and scarlet plaids for $1 75. Napkins to 
match are $1 75 a dozen. The best quality of 
striped toilenettes in bright Turkey red is sold by 
the yard at $2. The doylies to match are $2 
a dozen. 

A good housekeeper takes great pride in hand- 
some table linen. 
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| that terrible war 


Care should be taken to have | 


the cloth wide and long enough to fall low on | 


each side and at the ends. An under cloth of 
thick Canton flannel, made to fit the top of the 
table, protects handsome wood from the hot 


plates that are not set on mats, and throws the | 


figures of the damask into brighter relief, and 
makes the table-cloth look snowy white. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Campion 
& Stuart; and I. E. WaLraven. 
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PERSONAL. 


| so do I, that I am not so young as I once was, 


and if I should dre yp off, a larger building would 
not be wanted. We can seat two thousand five 
hundred, and manage to squeeze in three thou 

sand as itis.’ I reminded him that he was com- 
paratively young, and that his father before him 
lived to a great age; and that he might have 
many years of effective labor before him yet. 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘but my father, though a hard 

working man, did not pass through the exciting 
scenes and labors that have befallen me. The 
life of a minister in a country village or town is 
not worn and wasted as is that of a city pastor, 
liable to innumerable calls, and always on the 
strain. I shall probably drop down in the har- 
ness some day, and not live to be old.’ ‘But,’ I 
said, ‘ you take exercise, you believe in and prac- 
tice muscular Christianity?” ‘Not so much as 
I ought to, or as it is generally supposed that I 
do. I have been in Brooklyn nineteen years, and 
never in all that time have I weta trout-line, aud 
bevond an occasional visit, and spending my 
summer vacation here, I know no relaxation. 
The strain on a city pastor, situated as I am, is 
constant and severe.’.... 

‘*Mr. BEECHER is aging fast. His hair grows 
grayand thin. On my remarking to Mrs. Beecr- 
ER, as we drove to the train, that I saw a great 
difference in him since my last interview with 
him, nine years ago, she replied: ‘ Yes, it was 
It made us all look and feel 
old.’ Mr. BEECHER has a worn and weary look, 
and does not present the appearance of robust 
health I have always hitherto associated with 
him.”’ 

—It may be of interest for people who are ex 
ercised in the matter of head-dressing to know 
that Queen Victoria wears her hair in private 
as English ladies wore it five-and-twenty years 
ago. On occasions when she appears in public 
she bands her tresses under a diamond coif, after 
the manner of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

—Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, the famous English 
essayist, has been obliged to postpone his con- 
templated visit to this country on account of 
illness. The poor gentleman is troubled with 
sleeplessness. 

—All the great people of the Russian court, 
from the Emperor down, attended the first ap 
pearance of Patri in St. Petersburg, and the 
stalls let on an average of $60 each. She was 
recalled fifteen times after each act, and seventy 





| bouquets of camellias, estimated to have cost 
| $4000, were flung at her pretty little feet. 


—Queen ISABELLA has taken to writing for the 
papers. Wishing to push the claim of her son, 


| the young Prince of the Asturias, to the Spanish 
| throne, she has secured the Liberal Conservative 


Mr. Noma Epwarp Harrtoe is Senior Wran- | 


gler of Cambridge University this year, but can 
not receive his degree unless the University will 
dispense with the usual oath, he being a Jew. 
This is said to be the first time the honor has 
been carried off by one of his race. 


—Mr. Joun STUART M111 is soon to publish a | 


book on women. 
lected writings, it will be remembered, is attrib- 
uted therein to his wife, than whom no woman 
ever had a nobler tribute from man than that 
which he pays her in the dedication of his essay 
on Liberty. 

—BricgHaM YOuNG says he has no fear of the 
locomotive. ‘Mine must be a ——’’ (profane 
expression) “poor religion,’ he states, ‘that 
can’t stand one railroad.”’ 

—A Paris letter says of the Prince IMPERIAL: 
“‘The greatest care is taken with him; he rides 
on horseback daily, he is sent to St. Cloud every 
evening for air and exercise, yet he looks like 
a shoemaker’s consumptive apprentice. 
throne presented a sad appearance the day the 
French Parliament was opened with this wan, 
pallid lad and PRINCE NAPOLEON, whom disease 

as wasted away to his bones. 
and Empress alone seemed unstained by time; 
but in March he will enter upon his sixty-second 
— and the Empress, in August, will celebrate 

er forty-third bifthday.”’ 

—Never in any church in the city of New 
York, or in this hemisphere, were there more 
men of mark assemble 
of respect to a great lawyer and good man than 
were congregated in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 
the 11th of February, at the funeral of James T. 
Bravy. Lon 
that scene will pass from the public remem- 
brance. 


The famous essay in his col- | 


The | 


The Emperor | 


| of which we will briefly refer. 
to pay the last tribute | 


will it be before the memory of | 


—The new Grand Rabbi of the Jews is a young | 


man named Zapoc Kun, only thirty years of 
age. 
records, he is the youngest Grand Rabbi since 
the prophet Jeremiah. 

—A party of the name of Dutron—THomaAs 
DutTTron—now a centenarian, is stated to be the 
only person living who heard the bell of Inde- 
pendence Hall “‘ proclaim liberty throughout the 
and.” 

—Mrs. General Garnes, after a half century 
of law and worry, now offers to compromise 
with the city of New Orleans for $1,600,000 cash. 
The good old lady ought by this time to have 
Peed pace that a million, more or less, is ‘“‘short’”’ 
of the figure required to purchase happiness. 

—GusTavE Doré has lately become a great 
favorite at court, and is much cultivated by peo- 
ple in society; not more, perhaps, for his emi- 
nence in the artistic world than for the more 


newspaper, and is now stating her views through 
the columns of that periodical. She pays, The 
paper doesn’t. 

—Mr. WituiAM J. M‘Avprxg, formerly State 
Engineer and Surveyor of this State, delivered 
last week a lecture on Modern Engineering be- 
fore the American Institute. Among his audi- 
tors were Admiral Farraeut, Generals M‘Dow 
ELL, WRIGHT, CULLUM, TOWER, GILMORE, and 
other eminent engineers. Mr. M‘ALPINE, among 
other facts, showed that the idea that railroads 
were fast superseding canals is erroneous. Over 
the Erie Canal alone there were annually trans- 
ported more goods and merchandise than on all 
the railroads in the country. The boats, if in 
line, would extend over a distance of eight miles 

—Colonel FirzGERALD has just finished an 
original drama in five acts, full of startling dra- 
matic effects and beautiful tableaux. The story 
is of the present time, and like all this gentle 
man’s plays, is highly laudatory of Woman, An 
other new drama by Colonel FiTzGrra.p, called 
‘Bound to the Rack,” will shortly be produced 
Report speaks highly of it. 

—The exact amount of Queen VicTort.’s in- 
come, and the manner in which most of it is ex 
pended, we find set forth in the London Herald. 
Our lady readers may perhaps like to know about 
it. Her gross income, as fixed by act of Parlia- 
ment, is £385,000 per annum. Many people 
have an idea that this sum is actually paid to 
the Queen every year. Such is not the case. 
The civil list is divided into six classes, to each 
Class 1 really 
represents the amount of money paid to he» 
Majesty for her private use. This amount is 
£60,000, which is payable in monthly install 
ments as long as her Majesty lives. Class 2, 
which appropriates £131,260, is for the payment 
of the salaries of her Majesty’s household. This 
business is conducted by an official called the 
Paymaster of the Household, and when it is con- 


| sidered what a multiplicity of officers there are 


Jewish people say that, according to their | 


connected with a court—from the lord of the 
bedchamber to the page of the back stairs—it 
can readily be imagined how the = is expend 
ed. Class 3 appropriates a still Mgher sum of 
£172,500, and is for the expenses of the house- 
hold. Royal housekeeping and royal parties and 
balls must be kept —— a royal scale, and any 
one who has visited the Buckingham Palace 
mews and the Windsor stables—not to mention 
the royal kitchen—will not wonder that this 
sum finds plenty of channels for its disposal 
The amount of class 4 is small, and its purposes 
are almost entirely charitable. Out of the sum 


| of £13,000, £9000 is devoted to what are termed 


rosaic reason, with worldly people, that he lives | 


naspacious mansion and gives splendid enter- 
tainments—fine music, superior fluids, and that 
sort of thing. 

—The beautiful illustration published in the 
Bazar a few weeks ago in connection with ‘‘ The 
Fairy School” was from a sketch by Mrs. CLELIA 
Leca Weeks, who wrote and illustrated the pa- 
per on Zanzibar in the February Number of Har- 


r. 
—It is because Mr. BeEcHER has so many re- | 


markable points and ways that people like to 
read little paragraphs about him. Not long ago 
a Methodist brother had a chat with him on 
matters aud things in general. The Methodist 
brother says, ‘‘I asked if it was true that Ply- 
mouth Church building was about to be en- 
larged. Mr. BEECHER said‘ No.’ ‘Do you then 
intend te build anew” I inquired. ‘No,’ said 
he, ‘the project is broached every year at pew- 


letting time, on account of the demand for seats | 


and the high prices they fetch, but it speedily 
dies down. We were very near building just as 
the war broke out, and had we done so it would 
have been a wise movement; but every thing 
Was so uacertain, and the future looked so dark, 
that the thing fell through. My people feel, aud 


“royal bounty grants’ and ‘special service 
awards.’’ Grants from the Royal Bounty Fund, 
which are in the gift of the Premier, are gen- 
erally made to @’stressed literary men and wo 
men, or to the necessitous relations of deceased 
military or naval officers, or to others who haves 
claims on the Government. “Special service’ 
covers extraordinary payments, such, for in 
stance, as the award to the officer who first 
landed in England with the Abyssinian dis 
patches from General Napier. The alms, or 
‘* Maunday” money, also come from class 4, and 
to the amount of £2000, are distributed by. the 
Bishop of Oxford as Lord High Almoner. A 
further item of £1200 is devoted to the payment 
of pensions to distressed ladies. These pensions, 
as they fall in through death, are the gift of th 
wife of the Prime Minister for the time being 
Class 5, which consists of the payments made as 
pensions to deserving literary and scientific per 
sons, or to any that have deserved the gratituck 
of their country, does not come out of the £385 
000; but, by a special clause in the act referred 
to, the sum of £1209 is set apart from the Con 
solidated Fund in each year of the sovereigi 
reign for this purpose. The civil list pensions 
now amount to upward of £17,000, after allow- 
ing for deaths. Class 6 may be regarded as a 
sort of reserve fund. The amount of it is £8040 
and it may be used toward meeting a deficiency 
in any of the other classes. 
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Lace in Embroidered 
Netting. 

AppLicaTion embroidery 
on a netted foundation is par- 
ticularl; pretty. ‘The accom- 
panying illustration shows a 
section of lace worked in this manner. It is suit- 
able for edging curtains, covers, ete. ‘The foun- 
dation is worked with fine thread in bias netting. 
Woven netting may, however, be used instead, to 
save the trouble of netting the foundation. The 
embroidery is worked on the muslin application 
in satin, half-polka, button-hole, knotted, and lace 
stitch. Cut away the edges of the muslin along 
the contours, 


Spray of Pansies in Satin Stitch. 
Tuts spray of pansies is worked on coarse mus- 
lin with split wool in the natural colors. It is 
embroidered in interwoven satin stitch, and is 
suitable for application on cashmere or cloth cush- 
ions. The flowers and leaves are worked in the 
manner shown by Figs. 1 and 2, the latter of 
which shows the working of a leaf. ‘The outer 
elges of all the flowers and leaves are worked 
with overcast stitches; the veins are worked in 
chain stitch. Cut out the spray and sew it on the 
foundation in application. Of course such a bou- 
quet may be also worked with silk, filoselle, or 
twist. 


Album with Raised Paper-Work. 

Marerrars: blue velvet, strips of paper, me- 
dium-sized round and eut crystal beads. The 
cover of this album is ornamented with raised 
paper figures, which have a very pretty effect. 
‘The work is simple, and requires nothing but care 
in working. Fort covering the album prepare, 
first, a piece of blue velvet of the requisite size, 
and draw on the half designed for the cover the 
arabesque design shown on Figs. land2. Fig. 2 
gives the design for a corner in full 
size. For. trimming take narrow 
strips of rather heavy yellow paper, 
one edge of which is gilded. It is 
better to get the strips from a book- 
binder. Of these strips make the sin- 
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Fig. 4.—Emsrowerep Corner FoR ALBUM. 
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Fig. 1.—Spray or Pansies IN 
Satin Srircu. 


gle figures of the design, in do- 
ing which roll them together 
more or less as required, The 
layers are fastened together with 
gum-arabic. The strips for the 
arabesque are made as shown 
by Fig. 3. Curl up the ends by running them 
several times over the back of a knife, after which 
roll the ends in. ‘The single pieces are then 
stuck to the velvet in the manner shown by the 
illustration. The strips for the bead figures are 
first rolled over a round foundation of the size of 
the bead, which is afterward fastened in. The 
illustration bas a frame of pasteboard covered 
with velvet, in which is fastened a glass cover, 
which protects the work from dust. Instead of 
blue velvet and yellow paper, strips of light gray 
paper with a silver edge may be used on black 
velvet, satin, or cloth. Fig. 4 shows another 
manner of trimming such an album. Thi 
sists of cut stones and beads in black and ¢ 
of different sizes. ‘These are sewed on perforated 
card-board and edged with gold braid and cord. 
The foundation is worked in a kind of cross stitch 
with green filoselle silk. 
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MUSIC. 
no two persons, perhaps does music 
fh in the same form, though it produce precise- 
ly the same effect. The sensation awakened is 
the same; the means of awakening it varies. 
know a person who never hears one of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Songs Without Words” but he weaves a 
romance out of it. I know another who has con- 
ceived a magnificent series of cartoons—would 
that he had the power to paint them!—out of 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Adelaide.” A third sees music in 
great clouds of color that go sweeping before him 
in ever-changing harmony, And in all these 
cases the ultimate impres- 
sion has appeared to be the 
same. ‘There has been the 
same appreciation of the 
lights and shadows of the 
music, the same alternations 
of pleasurable and painful 
emotion in listening to it. 


Fig. 3.—Ro.iinc or Parser 


Yor ALBUM. 


Fig. 1.—A.LBum w RatseD Parer-Work, 


2,—CornER OF RaiseED Work ror ALBUM. 
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CHAPTER XXITI. 
LIESCHEN IN THE LION’S DEN, 


Ose fine bright evening, after the early sup- 
per at the farm was over, as Liese, having seen 
the cows and goats milked and housed for the 
night, was leaning over the farm-yard paling, 
and looking pensively at the western sky, it came 
into her head that she would employ her hour of 
leisure in paying a visit to the sacristan’s Sophie. 

‘*There chimes half past six o’clock, by St. 
Mary’s,” she said to herself. ‘* By the time I 
get to the cottage the Herr Kiister will be off to 
the Pied Lamb. He always goes round by the 
street, so I am sure not to meet him. Who 
knows but Sophie may have a letter for me?” 

This, indeed, was the secret hope at the bot- 
tom of her heart, every time she saw Sophie. 
Lieschen sped down the lane, bravely stepping 
with her little stoutly-shod feet through its plashy 
mire. There hdd been a soft shower just before 
sunset, and the dank dock leaves and nettles in 
the lane were dripping with rain-drops. There 
was a fresh smell of budding green things in the 
air, mingled with the spicy breath that was wafted 
from the forest, where the young plants had been 
sweetened and refreshed by the rain. 

A clear-voiced throstle balanced himself on the 
bending bough of an elder-tree which peeped 
over the hedge. He sang a loud jubilant song; 
stretching his little throat, and pouring out qua- 
vering, sweet cadences, with every now and then 
a note that was almost harsh in its strenuous 
eagerness. His little brown body looked like a 
roundish black speck against the red sunset sky, 
which made the leaves and branches show like 
delicate Gothic tracery. And the bough danced 
up and down, and the bird swayed, and sang, 
and then ceased all,at once with a delicious, soft, 
flute-like warble; and that was ‘‘ good-night.”’ 

Almost as the throstle’s song was over, Liese 
reached the gate of the sacristan’s garden. It 
was only latched, and she entered the garden 
unhesitatingly, and went along the narrow path- 
way between rows of gooseberry-bushes and odor- 
ous kitchen herbs, to the house. Here, too, 
there were neither bolts nor bars to overcome. 
The house door stood ajar, and Liese went into 
the kitchen, having first carefully cleansed her 
mud-stained shoes with a wisp of damp grass. 

The room was neat and tidy as usual. Cer- 
tainly it was not so irreproachably and speck- 
lessly clean as Frau Lehmann’s kitchen. Liese’s 
well-trained eyes detected dust and soils here and 
there, such as Hanne would have considered fa- 
tal to the reputation of any housewife. . But then 
there was not such a house for cleanliness as 
Hanne Lehmann’s in the Principality ; where— 
especially in the country parts—spotless. neatness 
does by no means prevail. 

There was a bare look about the sacristan’s 
kitchen ; a .cheerless appearance of every thing 
being penuriously cut down and limited to the 
strictly necessary. In Otto’s school-days there 
had always been—despite Sophie's protests — 
some sign of his presence to be found about the 
place. Sometimes it was:a litter of leather cut- 
tings wherewith Otto had been manufacturing a 
collar for the blacksmith’s poodle. Sometimes 
chips and shavings of wood, the remains of the 
famous squirrel's cage, of which he had been so 
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proud. Sometimes a great leafy bough of elder, 
or lilac, or laburnum, or a trailing. branch of 
honey-suckle disposed so as to frame the three- 
cornered looking-glass that was stuck so high on 


of mortals of ordinary stature. Sometimes it 
was but his cloth cap and pile of school-books— 
among which be sure there was a volume of po- 
etic selections from Claudius, Pfeffel, Burger, 
and so forth—thrown carelessly on the wooden 
dresser. But now there were no such accidental 
suggestions of youth and that outside world 
where birds and beasts and trees and flowers 
grew and flourished. Every thing was in its 
place, and the air seemed heavy with silence. 

Liese looked round the desolate room, and 
sighed. Sophie was not there. Liese conclud- 
ed that the old woman was in the poultry-yard, 
or else busy in the outhouse .milking the goats, 
She would wait for Sophie; and, meanwhile, it 
would be a good work to rub the dusty window- 
panes bright and clear. So Liese took up a 
cloth that lay on the dresser, and, trotting to 
the low casement, was about to set to work, 
when a sound struck her ear which so startled 
her that she stood stock-still in a moment, with 
the duster in her upraised hand, 

The sound was the sacristan’s voice, calling 
from the adjoining room, which was his bed- 
chamber, and opened out of the kitchen, 

‘*Sophie, Sophie, Sophie! Come here, wo- 
man! Do you think I don’t hear you clattering 
about there ?” 

The sacristan’s tones were as sharp as ever; 
but they were feeble and querulous, and like 
those of a man in pain. 

Liese literally could not answer. She stood 
there with her heart thumping against her side, 
and her face changing from pale to red, and from 
red to pale. 

“*Come here, I say, Sophie! 
the apothecary’s stuff? Herr in Himmel !—why 
don’t you come? I’ve dropped my glasses, and 
the pillow is all awry, and you know I can't 
move to help myself.” 

Then followed a groan, partly of impatience, 
partly of pain, 

‘* Poor old man!” thought Liese. ‘‘ He has 
his rheumatism bad and can’t go out. And 
there he lies helpless, and— Oh dear! what 
shall I do?” 

Another groan decided her. 

** Well, he can but scold me,” she told herself ; 
‘fand I can’t bear to hear him complaining with 
no one to help him.” So, calling up all her cour- 
age, she entered the chamber. 

The sacristan’s bed was in a recess in the wall, 
nearly impervious to light and air, and was hung 
round with curtains of a staring red and black 
pattern. . 

The old man lay in it, propped up by pillows. 
A huge Bible was open before him, and the 
horn-rimmed spectacles, without which he could 
not see to read a word, had dropped on to the 
coverlet out of reach of his crippled rheumatic 
hand. The pillow which supported his head 
was, as he had declared, all awry, and he was 
twisted into a strained, uncomfortable position. 
The Herr Kiister had always been an object of 
great awe to Lieschen from her earliest years; 
but now, as she looked at his haggard, yellow 
face, and saw the expression of suffering in his 
sunken eyes, all feeling toward him, except pity, 
went out of her heart. . She forgot even the dis- 
like and contempt in which he held her, in a com- 
passionate desire to soothe his pain. The old 
man’s face was turned from the door, and, as it 
was impossible for him to look round, he did not 
perceive who it was who had entered ; but, sup- 
posing it to be Sophie, began grumbling at her 
delay in answering his call. 

Liese did not reply. Standing behind him, 


Did you get 





and still out of sight, she commenced lightly 
band gently to raise and smooth his pillows, and 
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to place his head in a less uneasy position. All 
the while she was doing so, Simon Schnarcher 
continued to growl and snarl; but he was evi- 
dently relieved by the change of posture; and, 
when she had finally settled the cushions so as 
to support him comfortably, he drew a long 
breath and closed his eyes. 

‘*Give me a sup of broth,” he said, without 
opening his eyes. ‘‘I feel to want food; and 
though it was on the table there by my side, I 
couldn’t take it, because my hand has got so bad 
since you've been out that I can’t hold the spoon. 
Ach, so! My head’s a bit easier. I thought my 
neck would be broke a while ago.” 

Liese took up the basin full of half-cold broth, 
and ran with it into the kitchen, where some 
smouldering embers were still struggling for life 
in the cooking-stove. She blew the embers into 
a red glow, and heated the broth, and carried it 
back to the sacristan’s bedside. His eyes were 
still closed, but he was not sleeping. 

** You must feed me, Sophie,” he said, feebly. 
‘* Have you got the spoon? 
you're grown! } 
enough. And the stuff for rubbing my shoulder 
—where’s that ?” 

By this time Liese had put one arm under the 
pillow, so as to support his head, and with the 
other was preparing to lift a spoonful of broth to 
the old man’s lips, when he opened his eyes, and, 
looking down at the smooth youthful fingers with- 
in an inch of his face, cried out suddenly, ‘‘ Hul- 
loa! Was in Gottes Namen! Why, what is 
this ?” 

‘**T ain’t Sophie, please,” said Liese, trem- 
bling. 

‘** Who are you?—who are you?—who the devil 
are you, I say?” exclaimed the old man, vainly 
trying to turn his head so as to see her face. 

Liese moved forward within his range of vis- 
ion. 

**T’'m a—a—girl from Frau Hanne Lehmann’s, 
Herr Kiister,” she answered, not venturing, in 
her timidity, to pronounce her own name, which 
she fancied must be so hateful in Schnarcher's 
ears. ‘‘I came to see Sophie, but she wasn’t at 
home; and I heard you call ; and, if you wouldn't 
mind taking a spoonful of broth, I’ve just made 
it nice and hot, and put some crumb of bread in 
it; and I'll go away directly you tell me.” 

The recess in which the bed stood was so dark 
that it was with difficulty old Simon could dis- 
tinguish the girl's face. 

Whether he really did not recognize her, or 
whether he merely affected not to do so, Liese 
could not tell at the moment; but, somewhat to 
her surprise, he made an assenting sign with his 
eyes, and suffered her to feed him with spoonful 
after spoonful of the warm broth, until the basin 
was empty. 

Emboldened by this passive behavior, Liese 
ventured té draw back tlie heavy curtain of the 
bed so as to allow the yellow sunset-light to fall 
on the pages of the big Bible: . She then took up 
the horn-rimmed spectacles and placed them on 
the sacristan’s nose ; and, finally, she opened the 
window a little way; and the cool air, and the 
scent of the rain-dropped plants in the garden, 
came pouring in to the close room. 

Simon Schnarcher had a thoroughly German 
dread of fresh air. : 

‘* Shut the window !” he cried, fretfully. ‘‘ Do 
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you want to give me my death? Where is So- 
phie? Why do strange folks come interfering 
in my house? I don’t allow it.” 

Without a word Liese closed the window again 
softly and quietly. But already the atmosphere 
of the room was improved and freshened. The 
sacristan felt that it was so. He looked furtive- 
ly at the girl’s sweet face, on which even his keen 
unfriendly eye could detect no trace of ill-humor ; 
and the thought forced itself into his mind that 
there had been something like ingratitude in his 
scolding speech. 

However, he said nothing. ‘Turning his eyes 
on the open page of the Bible before him he read, 
or pretended to read, in silence. 

Liese shrank away into a corner out of sight. 
She did not like to leave the old man quite alone ; 
and, as he had not bade her begone, she intend- 
ed to wait there until Sophie should return. Pres- 
ently she perceived that he had read to the bot- 
tom of a page, but was unable to turn the leaf. 
She rose softly, and did it for him. This time 
the sacristan uttered a little grunt, which seemed 
to be intended for thanks. 

After another pause of silence, Schnarcher 
muttered, without raising his eyes from the 
book, ‘‘So you come from Lehmann’s farm, 
eh? I suppose the folks there know somewhat 
of my grand-nephew’s doings. He has not dared 
to come back to me. No, no. He knows bet- 
ter! He knows that when Simon Schnarcher, 
sacristan, says a thing, he means it; and that his 
word shall be law in his own household, as long 
as he has breath to speak it.” 

Liese was greatly surprised. Sophie had al- 
ways told her that the sacristan had. furiously 
forbidden all allusion to Otto in his presence, 
and had obstinately refrained from making such 
allusion himself. 

Liese replied in a low voice, ‘* 
ter’s nephew is gone for a soldier. 
enlist in the Prussian army.” 

It was all she could do to get the wor 
steadily, and when she had spoken them there 
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was again blank silence in the room. So still 
was every thing that they presently heard old 
Sophie’s slow footstep coming along the road, 
while she was yet at some distance. Then the 

back on 


latch clicked, and the wooden gate fell 
its hinges, and Sophie was heard hobblin 
garden path. 

“* Draw the bed-curtains again, and go into the 
kitchen, will you?” said the sacristan, harshly. 
** Take off my glasses first, and wipe them,’’ he 
added, as Liese was about to withdraw. 

She obeyed, and took up a corner of her apron 
to rub the spectacles with. 

The glasses were wet with tears. 

** Dear heart, child,” cried Sophie, breathless- 
ly, hurrying into the kitchen, ‘‘you here? O 
Lord! and the Herr Kiister—” 

*“Sophie, Sophie!” called her master, ‘‘ have 
you got back at last? Where's the stuff for my 
shoulder? What have you been doing all this 
time ?” 

Sophie bustled into the bedroom. ‘‘ Ach 
Himmel, Herr Kiister! I had to wait more 
than three-quarters of an hour at the Apotheke. 
Herr Peters was out, and I wasn’t going to let 
that boy of his make up the liniment. Not I, 
thankye! But here it is at last. Shall I lift up 
your head a bit?” 
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** Leave me alone, can’t ye? You're as rough 
as a man, and as weak as an old woman. Ach! 
Ach! Gently! Do you thik I'm made of iron? 
My head was right enough a minute ago. Where's 
that—that lass of Frau Lehmann’s? Call her in 
to help. She has some notion that rheumatic 
folks don’t bear to be handled like logs of wood.” 

Sophie stared at him in a maze of bewilder- 
ment. 

**The—the—lass, Herr Kiister?” she stam- 
mered. 

‘‘Lord have mercy on me, what an old fool 
you are growing, Sophie!” exclaimed the sacrist- 
an, in a tone of exquisite irritation. ‘‘ That lass 
who was here just now. Call her in.” 

Liese had heard, and was already standing by 
his bed. 

**Can I do any thing, Herr Kiister?” 
quietly. 

“Yes; of course you can. Where's the lini- 
ment? See if you can rub my shoulder a bit. 
Sophie can’t. It’s no use asking her—not the 
least. Ach lieber Herr! So. ‘That's the way. 
Like that, do you see, Sophie? Firm, and yet 
soft. Not starting back and leaving off every 
time I wince; just as though a man with the 
rheumatism could help wincing!” 

In such sentences as these the old man con- 
tinued to mutter and grumble all the while Liese 
was applying the soothing liniment to his shoul- 
der. 

Sophie stood by with folded hands, and said 
no word. But she looked hurt. 

**That’'ll do,” said Schnarcher at length. 
**Turn my face from the light. I want to 
sleep. Now go.” 

Having received this gracious dismissal, the 
two women left him to repose. 

**T never was so astonished,” whispered So- 
phie, as Liese bade her good-night at the garden- 
gate. ‘*‘Never. What made you think of going 
in to his room ?” 

Liese explained. 

“Ay, ay! So—o—o! That was it, eh? 
Well, you see, child, I couldn't let you know so 
as to keep you from coming; for he was taken 
bad in the night with a bout of pain, and I had 
to attend to him allday. And then this evening 
I stepped down to the Apotheke for some doctor's 
stuff. It’s a little hard to hear him say that I 
ean’t do any thing for him after all these years, 
but—” 

**Tt was very cruel, Sophie, I think.” 

**Weli, then, that shows you can’t rightly 
judge, child. A better man, nor an uprighter, 
than the Herr Kiister don’t draw breath. There! 
I have been in his service forty year, so I ought 
to know. And every pastor we have ever had in 
the parish has looked up to him, I can tell you 
that. And to hear him read out a chapter of 
Holy Writ—one of them awful ones, such as the 
fifth of Ezekiel—why, it’s enough to make your 
blood curdle in your veins, the way he does it. 
So, you may judge whether I don’t think him a 
good man. But it has been a sad piece of work, 
this going away of Otto. ‘The sacristan has not 
been the same man since. But I'll tell you what 
—it’s my opinion that his taking to you like this 
is the best sign in the world.” 

** But do you think he knew who I was, So- 
phie?”- 

“‘ Do I think he knew who you were? Good- 
ness, Lieschen, you talk like a baby! Let Simon 
Schnarcher alone for knowing. But, see here, 
if it pleases him to pretend, like, that he don’t 
know—why, you humor him. Come again to- 
morrow if so be you can manage it, and say just 
nothing at all about who you are or what your 
name is. The Herr Kiister is an excellent man 
in the main—still he is but a man; and we must 
always make allowance for that, my dear, as 
you'll learn some day, when you have a man of 
your own to manage. Now, good-night, Lieb- 
chen. Keep your heart up, and don’t fret. 
"Twill all come right in the end.” 

And with these cheery words in her ears, Liese 
returned homeward through the gloaming. 


she asked, 





IN LIFE AND IN DEATH. 
I. 


LONG, old-fashioned, magnificent room, 

growing dim and shadowy in the twilight ; 
a room fit to be haunted, lined with shelves full 
of hundreds of old books; a room that seemed 
really to be haunted, as the white busts gleamed 
out spectrally through the growing darkness, 
Far-stretching, silent, and solitary: so large 
that the one living figure in it was almost lost 
and swallowed up in space ; so dreary in its vast- 
ness that it was wonderful any living creature 
could endure to stay there. 

Four great windows, side by side, looked out 
on a terrace, where a fountain played, and cold 
white nymphs stood as if turned to stone while 
they danced. The terrace was solitary, like the 
room that opened on it; only at one of the win- 
dows, leaning against the frame, and keeping a 
steady watch through the glass, was a man. 
The light was so dim even there that his figure 
was but just plainly discernible; but it could be 
seen that he was not old—not, perhaps, quite 
young, but under middle age—slender, pale, 
worn. His profile against the window looked 
almost too delicate for a man; and his hand was 
painfully thin. That was all that could be seen 
—even that only now and then when he held up 
his watch to catch the light on its face. 

Suddenly a soft, almost stealthy, foot came 
along the gravel. A woman wrapped in a large 
cloak, with the hood drawn over her head, came 
on to the terrace; the library window swung 

and she stepped in. 
aren ag Helen, at length!” 
“ Am TI late? I could not come sooner.” 
“* Not very late—but you come so seldom now. 


I rs 09 I am impatient. 
She let him take off her cloak, and stood quite 
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passive while he looked at her fora moment and | ‘‘ And that very promise would deprive you 


then bent down and kissed her. She was in a 
very simple evening toilette; a little woman, but 
finely and fully proportioned ; old enough and 
beautiful enough to have suited a much richer 
style of dress than the plain white she wore; and 
with a kind of steady calm about her, even while 
she met her lover. 

‘*Close the window, please,” she said, in her 
composed, musical voice; ‘‘I want to have a 
long talk with you, Philip.” 

He obeyed gladly. ‘‘1 have scarcely seen you 
for a week,” he answered, ‘‘ and I have good 
news to-night.” 

““You see me three times every day—is not 
that enough ?” 

‘*If you call that seeing. Are there to be no 
more lessons, Helen ?” 

“*Tam afraid not. I did not make much prog- 
ress last winter. My aunt noticed it.” 

His face glowed. ‘‘ Last winter? No. But 
it was not altogether my fault. How often did 
you miss coming ?” 

‘* Several times, certainly. 
know my reason.” 

‘* Lord Daintry was here, and you were often 
occupied.” 

‘**Other people as well as Lord Daintry were 
here, and I did not wish our secret to be dis- 
covered. You would certainly have ruined your- 
self if I had not been cautious for both.” 

‘Perhaps you are right. But, Helen, it is 
hard to see so little of you as I do now.” 

She was silent for a moment. She had sat 
down in a great carved arm-chair that stood near 
the window, and he, standing opposite to her, 
leaned against the projecting side of the recess, 
and kept his eyes constantly on her face. 

‘* Listen!” she said, looking up at him with a 
faint color flickering over her calm features. 
‘*Don’t you think that this constant dissimula- 
tion has lasted long enough? Don’t you think 
this secret-keeping ought to be put an end to?” 

““Do yon consent, then?” he cried, eagerly. 
** Will you risk all at last and let me speak ?” 

**Hush! hush! You misunderstand—” 

‘*For three years,” he went on, quickly, ‘‘ we 
have been living a lie; better the truth with any 
penalties it may bring than to go on like this!” 

** Yes, I am glad you think so.” 

‘*My darling, I began to fear I can not tell 
what. Only to-night, as I waited, I thought you 
had tired of me; and now you will give yourself 
to me openly!” 

He knelt at her feet—he took one of her hands 
and covered it with kisses. 

**Stay,” she answered. ‘* Don't deceive your- 
self, or let me deceive you—that, at least, I have 
never done.” 

Something in her voice sounded as if she were 
trembling, and forcing herself to stand on the de- 
fensive against an accusation. She laid her oth- 
er hand over his two with a kind of reluctant ca- 
ress. 

‘*T mean simply,” she said, “ that our engage- 
ment ought to be broken off.” 

The clasp of his fingers relaxed. 


And, Philip, you 


He fell back 


a little as if he had been struck, then grasped her | 


hand more firmly than before. 
** You are jesting ?” he asked. 


jested; but he asked it in an agony. 

** No,” she answered. 
I am quite in earnest.” 

He got up, turned away from her, and went 
into the darkness of the room, staggering and 
catching at the tables and chairs as he went. 
She sat still by the window, with the pale light 
falling upon her golden hair, while she consid- 
ered what she should say next to him.' 

He went all the length of the room, and came 
back to his former place opposite her deadly pale, 
but ready to listen. 


“ You are hurting me. 


**T do not know,” she began again, ‘‘ why I | 
I have thought it for | 


have not said this before. 
some time. We were very foolish three years 
ago, both of us; but we are not children now— 


not boy and girl, that we should not be able to | 


give up our romance, My aunt's health is giv- 
ing way, and, as you know, her income dies with 


her; when she is dead my uncle will have to live | 


less expensively—he will think, first of all, of 
ridding himself of useless incumbrances. In 
fact, my home here, such as it is, is every day in 
greater danger. 1 ought to think of the future.” 

‘‘Have you not thought? and I for you? 
Helen, you have been faithful to me so long, 
don't, don’t change now. For Heaven's sake be 
patient a little!” 

**Ts it a question of patience ?” 

**Yes, only that. To-day, this very day, I 
have had an engagement offered me.” 


She raised her head a little with a quick in- | 


quiring movement. She had loved him once, in 
her fashion; perhaps did still. 


the top. 
still be true to him. But it struck her that there 
was a singular hesitation in his manner. 


**It is a good thing,” he went on, ‘‘ almost | 


unhoped-for fortune ; and yet it has its dark side. 
I should have to leave you for a year.” 

** Well,” she said, impatiently, as if that were 
a light thing. 

** And it comes from a quarter I don’t like.” 

**Can you afford to have preferences. I can 
not.” 

**No, truly. But this is from Mr. Stuart, 
Lord Daintry’s brother. He wants a private 
secretary, and will take me. It is in itself a 
much better thing than this, and will lead to 
something more.” 

**And yet you do not like it? 
Philip ?” 

“1 think you know. 
ish; but, except for the sake of making sure of 
you, I would not take it. With your promise, 
and for your sake, I will.” 





He dared not | 
assert that it was so—Helen Fortescue seldom | 








| changed. 
She had been | 
used to think that, with his foot on the first step | 
of the ladder of success, he would certainly reach | 
If he had that first step now she might | 





Why not, 


You will say it is fool- | 


of it. No, Philip, you must take it—the first 
chance of prosperity which has come to you; 
but you must take it without me.” 

“*Never. Why, but for you, should I care 
for it? I have all the necessaries of life here— 
and you.” 

He came to her side and laid his hand softly 
on her hair, which still gleamed golden through 
the half darkness; but she leaned back in her 
chair, moving her head from under his touch. 

‘*T have something to tell you also,” she said, 
‘and you will not like to hear it. This morn- 
ing I had a letter which is of importance to both 
of us,” 

She paused a moment, shook off all hesitation, 
and went on quickly : 

**Lord Daintry wishes me to marry him. He 
is rich, and I am tired of poverty; he is anxious 
to give me a home, and I am certain soon to 
want one. Ought I to refuse him?” 

**You have accepted him? Your word to me 
is nothing, Helen?” He spoke brokenly and 
harshly. 

‘“* Notyet. I must answer his letter to-morrow.” 

Suddenly he fell, half kneeling, before her, 
grasping her hands again, jionately. 

**You can not do it!” he cried. ‘‘ You are 
mine, and I will not give you up. I could not 
live and lose you.” 

“*Hush, pray hush, dear Philip!” she an- 
swered, soothing him as if he were an intracta- 
ble child. ‘* You see that I have come to con- 
sult you. I have done nothing, said nothing, 
yet that you need complain of.” 

“You come to consult me?” he repeated, bit- 
terly. ‘Do you come to ask me whether I will 
give you up to this man who is rich, and can 
make you a Countess ?” 

‘* Honestly, yes.” 

** And you said you loved me!” 

**I did—Ido. But you know what I am and 
what our prospects, both of us, are. I don’t 
think I could bear to live in a small house, to 
have every thing about me poor and miserable 
and straitened. It has been bad enough here as 
a dependent. It grows worse and worse as I 
grow older. I am weary of my life. Release 
me, Philip. Let us each seek something better 
for ourselves than this hopeless waiting.” 

**T too am weary of my life.” 

He got up and stood facing her; while she 
also, startled by something in his tone, rose, and 
waited with her hand upon the arm of her chair. 

** Helen,” he went on, “there has been one 
inequality between us always. You have, when 
you choose, an iron will. { am naturally weak, 
easily persuaded. You have made up your mind 
to break your word to me and to marry this Earl. 
Yon will do it. But for once I am as resolute 
as you. Here, in this very place, where, three 
years ago, you promised solemnly in the sight of 
Heaven to be my wife—here, where you have 
over and over again repeated your promise, I 
tell you I never will release you from it. Go, 
marry whom you will—get all the good you can 


| from your bargain; but, married or single, rich 


or poor, living or dying, you are mine!” 

He had raised his hand with a threatening 
gesture. His words sounded like a curse. For 
all her steady nerves she shuddered. 

‘* Philip! hear reason—let me speak— 
cried. 

‘“‘No more. If I have been blind, it has been 
willfully. NowIsee. But you are bound, now 
and forever, in Life and in Death.” 

He broke from her ; and rushing away, through 
the window, past the white nymphs, was lost in- 
stantly in the darkness. 


she 


II. 


Tue little church at Gaysborough stood within 
the park. It was older than the present Hall— 
small, quaint, and very peaceful in its aspect. 
‘The Hall had seen many changes—had had its 
days of splendor and of utter ruin—of renewal 
and of gradual decay, following the varying for- 
tunes of its lords; but the church, through its 
centuries of existence, had lost little and gained 
much, It had been draped with black for many 
a funeral; it had been decked with flowers for 
many a bridal; hidden away in its old registers 
lay the chronicle of each generation from Sir 
Hugh Gaysborongh, in the time of Henry VIIL., 
to Edward, last of the race, who had been obliged 
to marry a rich woman lest the scanty remains 
of his father’s lands should slip from him even 
while he lived. And to-day there was to be an- 
other wedding from the Hall. 

The morning had been fair and lovely—village 


| children were out early gathering flowers and 


weaving garlands, according to their custom, to 
strew the bride’s path; but at ten o’clock all 
A heavy black cloud rose up from the 
horizon and passed before the sun; a strong, 
fierce wind seemed to follow it, and, shrieking 
round the church, swept the flowers from the 
path, and tore down the arch above the gateway. 
Is fell with a crash upon the roof of the carriage, 
which that moment passed, carrying Helen For- 
tescue to her marriage. ‘The startled horses 
plunged, and could hardly be drawn up at the 
church door; but the bride stepped out, calm as 
ever, though her face was deadly pale, and its 
delicate lines drawn into unnatural hardness. 
Her uncle, a feeble, querulous old man, followed 
her trembling, and as they passed into the aisle 
the storm burst. Sheets of rain fell like a del- 
uge, vivid flashes of lightning shone, and quick 
terrific peals of thunder rattled over the building. 
The party gathered round the altar, but there 
was a minute’s pause while the clergyman waited 
for a lull in the storm before he commenced the 
service, 

The lull came— heavy, deathlike, ominous. 
The darkness seemed to increase, but through 
the silence the clergyman’s voice was heard, low 
and unsteady at first, but rising fuller and clear- 
er each moment, till he came to the words, “If 





any man can show just cause why they may not 
lawfully be joined together let him now speak, or 
else hereafter forever hold his peace.” 

Then, at that instant, a peal of thunder, loud- 
er than before, shook the building; crash after 
crash it came, and in the midst of it a voice cried, 
“*'There is cause, Before God I forbid this mar- 
riage.” But the thunder and the voice ceased, 
and the speaker was invisible. The frightened 
guests looked at each other, and then into the 
dim corners and recesses of the church, but there 
was no one but themselves and the old sexton 
cowering and trembling behind a monument. 
The bride caught at the altar-rail, but neither 
cried out nor fainted; the bridegroom glanced 
round haughtily, hiding his dismay under a show 
of pride. The vicar, stepping back, called aloud 
to the unknown to come forward, but none an- 
swered. A second and a third time he called, 
but in vain. ‘Then they began to say that it 
must have been fancy—that the thunder had 
sounded like a voice—and that the marriage 
should go on. 

So it went on. ‘‘I require and charge you 
both, as you will answer at the dreadful day of 
judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be disclosed, that if either of you know any im- 
pediment why ye may not be lawfully joined to- 
gether—” 

A strong shudder seized the bride, and shook 
the cloudy folds of her veil; but she repressed 
it, making no sign of hesitation. Then, in the 
pause after that solemn adjuration, there came 
another mysterious response, audible through 
all the church; an inarticulate sound, that was 
neither sigh nor groan, but more full of despair 
than ever was either. And still there was no 
one visible. It might have been some strange 
effect of the wind, which still swept in stormy 
gusts round the building, rattling the windows 
and whistling through the crevices in the stone. 
work. But, whatever it might be, it was not 
repeated. The marriage went on; and Helen, 
Countess of Daintry, turned from the altar to 
receive the congratulations of her friends. 

‘* But oh, my dear,” said one old lady to her 
grand-daughter, as they drove home to the Hall, 
‘*it is an ill-omened wedding. She tried hard 
for him, and she has got him; and I believe in 
my heart that she is a woman who would get 
what she wanted if she had to step over the body 
of her best friend to reach it. But it is a strange 
wedding !” 

‘**Grandmamma, don’t say such horrid things! 
She is excessively handsome, and clever, and 
charming. J don’t wonder he fell in love with 
her.” 

** Charming!” and the old lady laughed, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘ Yes, they say poor Philip Conway found 
that out long ago—as well as others.” 

**Philip Conway! Her uncle's secretary? 
Why, grandmamma, you would not let me be 
eivil to him.” 

**You? that's a different thing. He's her 
cousin a few times removed, and quite as good 
as she is. However, it’s not my affair—nor 
yours. Ugh! what rain!” 

The bridal party reached the Hall while the 
storm was still at its height. ‘They sat down to 
breakfast ; and the depression and sense of awe 
which had been inspired by the tempest, and by 
the interruption of the service, passed gradually 
away. Speeches were made and toasts drank, 
and the bride looked calm and lovely, and—ex- 
cept that she appeared perhaps a shade too calm 
—was perfect in her part. But she staid not one 
unnecessary moment. Her silent will broke up 
the party, and she founc herself for the last time 
in her own simple, solitary chamber. Her dress 
was changed, and she was ready for her journey, 
but at the very last she desired to be left alone. 
Then she locked the door, and listened intently 
for a moment. She took a key from a hiding- 
place in the back of her wardrobe and unlocked 
the only drawer which was not empty. Even 
in that there was not much—a small packet of 
letters and notes, a small likeness done in water- 
colors, a book of verses. She took them out, 
lifting them with strange tenderness, and car- 
ried them to the hearth. That morning she had 
said she was chilly, and asked for a fire—it still 
burned brightly. She moved the coals, making 
a hollow in the hottest place, then quietly put 
the whole pile of things she held down into it. 
Then she clasped her two hands together, al- 
most wringing them, and with a long, sobbing 
sigh watched the fire gradually devour them. 

But when she turned away and opened the 
door, and met her uncle coming up to fetch her, 
she went forward smiling to take his arm, with- 
out a cloud on her face. The old man was trem- 
bling and infirm, and they went slowly along the 
gallery till they drew near the staircase, when 
there were voices heard speaking loud and angri- 
ly below. All at once they ceased, and Philip 
Conway, dripping with rain, splashed with mud, 
torn, disheveled, panting, rushed up the stairs 
in great strides. Face to face with the uncle 
and niece he stood a moment, laboring to speak 
—then suddenly his figure swayed, and he fell 
heavily forward at their feet. 

One shriek burst from the new-made Countess. 
Her husband, standing below waiting for her 
coming, heard it and came toher. Others, serv- 
ants and guests, came too. ‘They lifted aside 
the body and let her pass. ‘‘ He has fainted,” 
she said, in her soft steady voice; and behind 
her they said, ‘‘ He is dead!” 

The carriage stood at the door. Why should 
she delay her going because Philip Conway had 
fainted or died in her sight? ‘The Earl and 
Countess were well upon their way when the sur- 
geon said those few words to Mr. G: ysborough, 
**Quite dead. Disease of the heart,’ 
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Tew years since Helen Fortescue, poor and 
handsome, was changed into Helen, Countess of 
Daintry, rich and powerfol. - Ten years sinco 
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Philip Conway was lifted, dead, out of the bride’s 
path. Nearly ten years since Gaysborough passed 
into the hands of strangers, and the story of that 
ill-omened wedding-day began to fade among the 
other traditions of the “‘ old family.” 

But in a distant county Lady Daintry shone 
as a star and reigned as a queen. No one had 
yet begun to say that the star was paling, the 
queen losing her inherent right or power of 
ruling. The Earl was her first subject —no 
more. Over him, and over the rest of the world, 
she maintained her ascendency by two forces, 
distinct but allied—her beauty and her will. As 
for her beauty it had not waned by so much as a 
shade. It had shone out, after her brilliant mar- 
riage, in the most wonderful perfection—a beauty 
not only above question but above criticism— 
imperial, absolute. She might have been a beg- 
gar-maid or a king’s daughter—people soon ceased 
to trouble themselves with her antecedents ; she 
made her beauty serve for family, fortune, and 
training. ‘Thus she gained her throne; having 
gained it, her will kept it. 

And now that she had been so long a success- 
fal woman, one class of persons alone spoke evil 
of her. To her maids she was no divinity. There 
were enough of them; for she seldom kept one 
about her more than a few months, and they all 
went away in the same mind. ‘‘She has an 
awful temper,” they said, ‘‘and seems as if she 
never could be quiet for a minute. All the 
money in England would not pay one to face her 
as she looks sometimes.” 

One other strange thing was known about her. 
She had consulted—no one knew on what sub- 
ject—a certain clairvoyant, or dealer in super- 
natural mysteries, and had, moreover, been ob- 
served to change color when the subject was 
named, and to shudder involuntarily when dis- 
belief in it was asserted in her presence. That 
she herself did believe in things not dreamed of 
in philosophy, was the consequent opinion of 
her friends—but it was a matter on which she 
refused to speak. 

It was the Earl’s pleasure as well as hers that 
their house in Blankshire should be a hospitable 
one. They spent most of the year there, and 
they were never alone. No matter how un- 
promising the season they had always a party, 
and almost always it was both large and gay. 
There were perpetual morning and evening 
amusements, a continual ebb and flow of dinner- 
guests, and every thing to make a dinner-invita- 
tion worth accepting. 

Perhaps this was the aspect of the case which 
presented itself most vividly to the masculine 
minds of the neighborhood. A fine house, a 
pleasant host, a beautiful hostess, a faultless din- 
ner, and wines not to be equaled in the county 
—every man could appreciate these; every man 
accordingly prized the Countess’s invitations. 

One of these invitations was the subject of a 
little discussion one evening. It had been sent 
to Ralph Murchison, a young squire of the neigh- 
borhood, and he, going to his letter-case to find 
something else, had just pulled it out and tossed 
it to his friend and guest Captain Conway. 

“Tt includes you,” he said, ‘‘all right. Iwas 
over there playing croquet yesterday, and took 
an opportunity of telling the Countess I expected 
you. Before I came away she begged me to 
bring you with me to-morrow, which I promised. 
So you are booked.” 

**T don’t believe there’s a soul I know there,” 
Conway answered, twisting the note round his 
fingers. 

** More shame for you, then. There’s the jol- 
liest people in England always there, and it’s the 
jolliest house to meet them at.” 

‘* Lady Daintry can’t be very young,” Conway 
said, irreverently, after a little pause, and through 
a clond of smoke. 

Ralph went off into a fit of laughter. ‘‘ By 
Jove! it is easy enough to see that you have 
never seen her! The bare idea of talking of a 
woman like that not being very young!” 

‘* Well, upon my word, I don’t see the joke.” 

‘* Why, man, she is scarcely a woman at all— 
she is a goddess! Do you suppose that because 
when we were small boys in Lower Fourth at 
Eton she was turning the heads of all London, 
therefore she can’t turn any now? If you do, 
you are considerably mistaken. By Jove, there 
is not another woman in England to compare to 
her!” 

**TIl tell you my opinion to-morrow night.” 

**Oh, I know it beforehand. You can't help 
yourself. But, do you know, I had a kind of 
half idea that she and you must be related ?” 

‘Had you? So we are—distantly.’ 

** Explain it, old fellow. I only wish I could 
make her out a cousin of mine.” 

Conway knocked the ashes off his cigar, 
stretched himself comfortably back in his chair, 
blew a whiff or two lazily, and then answered, 
in a provokingly deliberate manner between the 
puffs, ‘‘ Her great-grandmother and my grand- 
mother were sisters.” 

‘Ts that humbug ?” 

**No; truth.” 

**You seem to be pretty well up in the rela- 
tionship, after all?” 

‘Yes, Lam. Don’t you know that I was 
brought up by a maiden aunt ?” 


**And she made you learn your genealo- 
»9” 
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**Not exactly. I remember that particular 
relationship for a particular reason.” 

** What was that ?” 

**Can’t you let a fellow smoke in peace ?” 

**Not if peace means silence; [ had enough 
of that before you came. Go on.” 


**T remember it because I found various al- 
Insions to it in some papers which belonged to 
Philip, my elder brother.” 

** Never knew you had a brother.” 

‘* Perhaps not. He died ten years ago; about 
that time you were speaking of when we were in 
Lower Fourth.” 
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‘¢ He must have been a great deal older than 

you.” 
“Fourteen or fifteen years. He was my half- 
brother, and I scarcely ever saw him. He was 
my guardian, however, the little time he lived, 
and a good one too.” 

‘*Did he know Lady Daintry ?” 

“Helen Fortescue she was then. He could 
not very well help knowing her, for they lived in 
the same house.” 

** How was that ?” 

** Philip was secretary to old Gaysborough of 
Gaysborough, who was a distant relation of ours, 
and who had married an aunt of your friend’s. 
She, I suppose, was an orphan—at any rate she 
lived with her aunt, and married from there.” 

** Well?” 

** Well, that’s all. Poor Philip died there— 
died suddenly of heart disease, and what few pa- 
pers and so on he left went to my aunt's, where 
on her death I found them. There were notes 
and memoranda, and Miss Fortescue was some- 
times mentioned.” 

‘*T shall introduce you as a cousin.” 

‘*As you please; but I think it would be as 
well not.” 

Their talk rambled off after that to other sub- 
jects, and never came back to the relationship 
between the beautiful Countess and the young 
soldier until the two friends were driving to that 
dinner-party which they had discussed over their 
cigars, 

** Well, Charlie,” Murchison then said, ‘* will 
you go in for cousinship or not?” 

‘*No—at any rate not at preseng; so please 
keep quiet on the subject.” 

‘* As you like. Here we are.” 

They were all but late. So near it, indeed, 
that Conway had but one momentary glimpse 
of Lady Daintry as she received them before din- 
ner was announced. He found himself, how- 
ever, at no great distance from her at table, and 
Murchison smiled to himself as he saw his friend's 
eyes turn instantly toward her. 

‘* Ah,” he thought, slily, ‘‘ he'll be glad enough 
by-and-by to claim kindred.” 

But as dinner progressed Conway still looked 
at the Countess. He said nothing to the lady 
beside him—he put away the dishes that were of- 
fered him—he did nothing but stare fixedly at 
his hostess. Again and again his introducer 
glanced across the table at him; with surprise 
and displeasure he noticed this extraordinary be- 
havior, and tried to attract his attention. No 
efforts were of the least use. Conway, when 
spoken to, either answered shortly or not at all; 
when merely looked at, remained evidently un- 
conscious of the look. One after another the 
people who sat near seemed to become aware of 
something singular in his demeanor: the Count- 
ess alone paid no heed to it. Perhaps she was 
too much accustomed to admiration to be dis~ 
composed by the regard of a stranger; and yet 
the one now fixed on her might have been em- 
barrassing from the very fact that it was not ad- 
miring. What did itexpress? Fear? surprise? 
incredulity? horror? All these, perhaps—no- 
thing less strange and misplaced. 

**What the deucé does the fellow mean?” 
Murchison thought to himself, uneasily. ‘‘ Has 
he gone mad all at once? or what is it? Every 
body is beginning to notice him. Won't I give 
him a blowing up when I get hold of him!” 

But as the long ceremony of dinner progressed, 
Ralph grew more and more uncomfortable. He 
saw that the influence of his friend’s silence and 
strange behavior was making itself felt—it seem- 
ed at last even to reach the Countess. She still 
talked with her usual grace to those beside her ; 
but she grew slightly paler, and once looked for 
a moment steadily at Conway. Murchison, 
watching anxiously, was struck by the fact that, 
while her eyes evidently rested for that moment 
on the young soldier's face, his did not change or 
falter as if he met her glance, but rather seemed 
to look over or beyond her. She continued her 
conversation and he his gaze. 

At last, when dinner seemed to have lasted 
twice the ordinary time, Lady Daintry rose. 
The moment the ladies had passed out, and the 
door was shut, Conway turned to the gentleman 
next him, and in a voice full of horror asked, 
** Did you see it?” 

‘“*See what?” the other returned, and Ralph 
leaned across the table to listen. 

**'The figure that stood behind the Countess— 
a tall man, who mimicked every thing she did.” 

The stranger drew a little further away; he 
evidently thought his neighbor was mad; and 
Ralph, coming round, took the empty place. 

“** Did you see it ?” 

“*T saw you behaving as if yon were out of 
your senses. What on earth did it all mean?” 

**T don’t know—except this. As we sat down 
to table there came a—a thing—and stood be- 
hind Lady Daintry’s chair. It seemed to come 
with her into the room. It stood there the whole 
time, now on one side and now on the other. 
Whatever she did it did; and it followed her 
away just now.” 

He shuddered, and Murchison shuddered too. 
There could be no doubt that he believed he had 
seen this—thing. 

‘* But what was it like ?” 

**Like the shadow of a man—if it was like 
any thing. A shadow having substance, if you 
can understand that.” 

‘*T dare say it was a shadow.” 

‘**Look at the place where it stood. The 
light is full, bright, equally diffused. No shadow 
could be there.” 

‘*Tmagination, then.” 

** As you will; only never ask me to sit in the 
room with it again.” 

Marchison paused for a moment. He tried 
to persuade himself that Conway was practicing 
a foolish hoax—that he had had too much wine 
—even that this might be the:first illusion of a 
coming fever. But none of these theories would 
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stand. Conway was of a cool, insouciant temper, 
not the least given to practical jokes; he had not 
swallowed a single glass of wine; and he had not 
the faintest sign of physical illness about him. 
What he did show were strong, unmistakable 
symptoms of horror, and of perfect good faith. 

Yet it might have been some fantastic effect 
ot light and shade; and if so, it would certainly 
not reappear in the drawing-room. 

**Come,” he said, “let us go and join the la- 
dies. If it was a shadow it will stay here.” 

‘Tt is no use. And, to tell the truth, I shall 
be glad to get out of the house. Make some ex- 
cuse for me—there’s a good fellow.” 

** And let you go away with the idea that you 
have seen a ghost? I thought you had more 
pluck.” 

‘*Look here, Ralph, it is no use talking in that 
way. Isay nothing about ghosts. I only say that 
I have seen—and [ don’t know why you should 
nog have seen too—what I describe to you. If I 
saw it again ever so often it would make no dif- 
ference to me, except that it is uncanny—more 
than that, horrible—to see it standing there 
mocking every thing she does.” He shuddered. 
‘** And I suppose you don’t entertain any idea of 
trying to lay the ghost, as you call it. I doubt 
whether the Countess would thank you.” 

‘*The Countess? Do you imagine she has 
any consciousness of it ?” 

‘*How can I tell? All I know, you know.” 

“Very well, then. Come into the drawing- 
room and try to find out something more.” 


een ate 


he said, at last. 


| hanging about it. 


spoke to her, and she turned from the door to 
reply. Murchison just perceived this, and then, 
trying in Conway’s face to discover what he saw, 
took alarm at the awful pallor which crept over 
it, and drew him quickly out into the hall. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, what was it ?” 

For a moment Conway seemed unable to an- 
swer. His lips were white and stiff, his hands 
trembled, and he grasped his friend’s arm to sup 
port himself. 

‘“*'The mist was almost gone from about it,” 
‘*It is a corpse, long dead, de- 
caying, livid, phosphorescent—I don’t know what 
to say—it glimmers—it has shreds of a shroud 
Oh, it is horrible! horrible!” 
He trembled convulsively. Murchison’s own 


| nerves thrilled. 


He was obstinate, being fairly divided now | 
between belief and unbelief; and Conway was 


obliged to yield. ‘There were about a dozen la- 
dies, young and old, in the room when they en- 
tered. Lady Daintry was sitting on a sofa talk- 
ing to a dowager in black velvet and diamonds. 
They were a curious contrast—one old, wrinkled, 
and shriveled, gorgeous in black and scarlet and 
flashing light; the other in the very perfection 
of beauty, in a rich quaint dress of pure white. 
But behind them, standing so that the Countess’s 
golden hair seemed to touch its breast, stood the 
dark shadow. Conway told Ralph by a look that 
it was there. 

They separated immediately, and Conway found 
himself near the lady he had taken in to dinner. 
She was the only person with whom he had the 


**Come into the dining-room a minute,” he 
said; ‘‘there are two or three men there yet; 
and then we'll be off.” 

They went in. It was still early, and the host 
sat patiently waiting the ending of a political ar- 
gument. ‘Three or four of the guests were ab- 
sorbed in it; they formed a little group at one 
end of the table. The rest of the room was 
empty. The two young men, after exchanging 
a word or two with the Earl, sat down apart, and 


| Murchison asked : 


** You saw it more clearly, then ?” 

“* Yes, quite clearly. Don’t ask about it now. 
I'll answer all your questions after.” 

** Better do it now. It is either fancy, or else 
the most awful visitation that ever mortal was 
subject to.” 

**Fancy! I tell you itis no fancy. You saw 
her take her hand off the handle of the doot 
when that girl spoke to her? Well, the—the 
thing put its horrible hand on the handle as if to 
open the door, and its other arm was round her 
—not close, not absolutely holding her, but mak 


; ing as if it would open the door and draw her 


slightest link of acquaintance, and she, after his | 


neglect, was not disposed to be very gracious. 
He turned his back upon that sofa, and applied 
himself to being civil to her. 

But it was a task beyond his powers. He felt 
himself drawn back irresistibly to look at the 
Countess. Other men had now come in, and she 
had left her seat; but wherever she went the 
shadow followed her, moving as she moved, and 
keeping always so near that it seemed as if she 


had but to put out her hand and touch it. See- 


ing this Conway soon ceased to be able to see | 


any thing else. He found a quiet corner, and 


pretended to look at some photographs, but his | 


eyes continually followed the spectre. 

Once Murchison came to him. 

** Well,” he said, ‘‘is it there still?” 

‘* Tt stands in the corner between her and the 
piano. There, that girl who is going to play al- 
most touched it!” 

As Ralph strained his eyes following the di- 
rection of Conway, he became aware that Lady 
Daintry was.watching them both. She moved 
abruptly from the place where she stood, and cast 
a rapid, almost imperceptible glance backward 
over her shoulder. He fancied he saw her lip 
quiver and her color change. Next. moment, 
however, she deliberately crossed the room, and 
coming up to Conway, spoke to him. 

“It was only some question or remark about 
those photographs which he had not looked at ; but 
while she spoke, and he answered, a curious stru- 
tiny was going on. His looks, instead of rest- 
ing on her face, went past her to the thing stand- 
ing close behind; Aers seemed to express sus- 
picion, distrust, uncertainty. Her words were 
very sweet and gracious, her voice soft and uncon- 
strained; but Murchison said to himself, ‘‘ Does 
she know of it? Does she fear any thing? Is 
it real after all?” Then he became aware that 
the Countess had asked a question to which 
Conway gave no answer. She stood waiting, 
the expression of her face deepening into an in- 
describable mixture of pride and terror, as he, 
bending a little forward, was wholly absorbed 
in the discovery, as it seemed, of some new rey- 
elation. Murchison made a step forward. The 
Countess turned suddenly away, pale as ashes, 
and Conway drew a deep breath of relief and 
turned to his friend. 

** Ralph,” he said, “‘I must go. Heaven 
knows why I should be the only person to know 
her secret, but I can’t stay here longer and keep 
it. Are you ready ?” 

‘* What was the matter just now ?” 

*“ What could possess her to come and talk to 
me? I told you there seemed to be a dark mist 
about its head. Well, while she spoke, it leaned 
over her shoulder, and the mist seemed to open. 
I could see its face almost distinctly.” 

‘* What was it like?” 

‘*A corpse! The features set and pinched 
and white—that was all I could make ont.” 

** She suspects something. Come, we had bet- 
ter go.” 

They moved slowly toward the door, Murchison 
stopping here and there to speak to an acquaint- 
ance as he passed. But at the last moment he 
again turned to Conway. 

** Look once more,” he said; and as he spoke 
he felt himself shudder, for the horror of the vi- 
sion had begun to infect him. ‘‘ Take one last 
deliberate look at her, and don’t carry away any 
fancies.” 

Conway obeyed. He glanced round the room 
in search of the Countess. She was quite at the 
further end, and had her hand on the handle of 
a door, as if going out ;- but at the moment when 
the two friends paused, looking at her, some one 


bending down. 


| Ash- Wednesday. 


into the next room. But the horror was, that it 
loosed the handle and raised its arm, as I look 
ed, and looked at me and beckoned !” 

Their talk was suddenly interrupted. A shriek 
ringing through the house, broke it off. Doors 
opened and shut in all directions ; and the whole 
party, rushing into the hall, found servants hur 
ying wildly about, and the Countess’s French 
maid screaming and exclaiming : 

** My lady! my lady! She is dying—she is 
dead—she is poisoned! Malheureuse que je suis!” 

Struggling on with the crowd, the two friends 
reached the door of a small drawing-room open 
ing from the larger one. In a low chair near 
the fire sat the Countess, her eyes closed, her 
face white and rigid. A coffee-cup had fallen 
from her hand, and lay broken on the floor—a 
stream of the dark liquid marked her rich w 
dress, 


hite 
Beside her, on a table, was a small case, 
and the room was full of a subtle, deadly odor. 
As the bolder or more intimate visitors gather 
ed round, following the Earl, Conway laid his 
hand on Murchison’s shoulder. ; 
‘*There it is!” he said, ‘‘close beside her, 
It puts its arms round her.” 
The rigid figure, so still in the midst of the ter 
rified excitement, suddenly moved. The Count 
ess opened her eyes. She turned her head slow 
ly, as if looking for some one close at her side. 
** At last, Philip!” she said, distinctly, and died 





THE GERMAN LIEDERKRANZ. 

A LL who have been in Europe will remember 
the mad merriment that prevails on Mardi 
Gras, to be succeeded by the sulien silence. of 
Our mirth-loving German 
citizens, who make it a religious duty to keep 
all feast days and forget all fast days of their 
own and other lands, celebrated the last night 
of Carnival this year at the Liederkranz Mas 
querade Ball in a manner worthy of the occasion 
The Academy of Music was filled to overflowing 
with over four thousand persons, in great part 
masked and in costumes, representing every 
country, age, and clime. We are glad to say 
that amidst the universal jollity perfect decorum 
was preserved, and all costumes were excluded 
that were in any way exceptionable. Among the 
most noticeable of the personations was a double 
of General Grant in uniform, with the inevitable 
cigar; a delegation from the North Pole, con 


| sisting of twe white bears and sundry Esqui 





maux; delegations of brokers, lawyers, journal 
ists, and public paupers; the royal carpet-bag- 
gers, or Queen Isabella, attended by Sefior Mar 
fori, with her husband and Father Clery bring 
ing up the rear to look after the baggage; Na 
poleon ILI., Eugénie, and the Pope; and Prince 
Carnival, Momus, and other funny fellows. 

The German Liederkranz, or song-wreath, is 
one of the oldest vocal societies in America, hay 
ing been founded in 1847. Its present director, 
Mr. Agricol Paur, has had charge of its musieal 
affairs since 1850. At the first musical festival 
ever held in America, at Philadelphia, in June, 
1850, it carried off the first prize. At that time 
it had sixty-eight members; this number has 
now increased to one thousand and sixty-two, 
with a ladies’ chorus of sixty voices. It also 
has a large amateur chorus, which assists fre- 
quently at the concerts. One of its most praise 
worthy features is the gratuitous musical instrue 
tion of young ladies, the pupils being admitted 
to the chorus when sufficiently proficient. It 
has a large and handsome hall in East Fourth 
Street, with power, by its charter, to hold real 
estate worth half a million. It is made up of 
the most wealthy and refined Germans of New 
York, and has done much to develop a correct 
musical taste in the country. Its performances 
have always been of a high order, and it has 
taken a leading part every where in the great 
Siangerfests. Mr. William Steinway, the emi- 
nent piano-forte manufacturer, has been re-elect- 
ed president for this year—a rare honor, as the 
presidents seldom hold the office over one term 
The initiation fee is $50, and the yearly dues $24, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
under side shall be turned outside. Next work the lace stitch in the mannef 
shown by Figs. 2 and 3, which give the design of the long pointed star figures on 
Fig. 1. ° Fasten the thread at the point marked a of Fig. 2, and make five long 
loops in the manner shown by the illustration. After each loop the thread must 
be run through the braid in the manner shown at the point b. Having finished 
the last loop run the thread through the braid again to the point a, Wind the 
thread around half the next loop, and ran it through 
the five loops so that they are held together and a cir- POO Rawr 
cle is formed. Next make the five points shown by Kc 

the partial dotted line, run the thread to the 
point of the next point, as is shown by the 
point marked ¢ on Fig. 3, and work this and 
the remaining points in point de reprise. This 
done, work the. upper five points. First run’ 
the middle thread half-way between two of the 
worked points, then run the thread to the next 
free thread, wind this, and make the side 
strands from the middle circle out. ‘The il- 
lusiration shows distinctly that the two longest 
diagonal threads reach to the edge of the 
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Standing Collar with Cravat Ends. 
Tuts collar is made of fine linen, and ornamented with embroidery and lace 
stitch. First mark the design on the linen as shown by Fig. }, which gives a 
section of the collar in full size. ‘The design must, of course, be repeated to the 
back of the collar, Next run a thread around the contours, and stretch tatting- 
cotton stitches between the single figures of the design. Make one or two knots 
in the thread before each stitch. Next work the 
threads of the contour with close button-hole stitch- 
es of fine knitting-cotton, in doing which fasten 
also the tatting threads. For the stems 
of the leaves and flowers work close to- 
gether two rows of button-hole. stitches. 
Cut the linen away from under the inside 
of the figures, and fill the space with lace 
stitch. Fig. 2 shows the manner of work- 
ing the lace stitch. Instead of this stitch 
several rows of button-hole stitch may be 
worked, or lace may be laid underneath 
and tatting or netted figures worked on. 


Fig. 2.—MANNER OF Fig. 3.—MAnvyer oF 


Work1ine STAR IN 
Port Lace CoLtar. 
Ist Deralt. 


After this cut away the material 
from under the threads, work the 
outer edge of the collar in but- 
ton-hole stitch, and cut away the 
edges of the linen, Sew the col- 
lar on a chemisette, and 
fasten the front with two 
cravat ends, which are 
worked to correspond to 
the collar. Fig. 2 shows 
such a cravat end in full 





braid, and that the other threads 
run through the middle thread. 
Having also completed these 
points, wind the threads which 
are still free and work the thread 
which forms the centre of the 
star closely with button - hole 
stitch. Instead of 

working the lace stitch 

tulle may be laid un- 





Workinc Star IN 
Point Lace Coivar. 
2p Dera. 


der the figures, and 
they may be ornament- 
ed with tatted figures. 
‘The outer edge of both 
collars must be 
finished with pi- 

cots, 


size. 


Two Collars in 
Point Lace. 

MAreERIALS : 
muslin, — white 
linen braid of the 

width shown on the pat- 

tern, fine thread, fine 

guipure cord. For mak- 


Bag for Fine Washing. 
Mareriats: white 

piqué, mignardise, knit- 

ting-cgtton, red wool. 


ig. 2.—Cravat Enp For STANDING 
CotiaR.—Futt Size. 


ing either of 

these collars 

first complete vy R 

the design, only ia a : > 4. ; 

a section of which 

is given on the 

illustrations, and 

mark it on paper. 

In the design, Fig. 1, 

the last figure, only half 

of which is given, must 

be repeated around the col- 

lar. In the design, Fig. 4, 

the last three figures must be 

repeated as far as the middle of 

the collar, from where it must be 

repeated reversed. Sew carriage 

leather on the paper, and back- 

stitch on the braid, following the 

contour of the design. Next 

stretch the connecting threads of 

guipure cord, which must be fas- 

tened to the braid with fine thread, 

concealing the stitches as much 

as possible. In the same manner 

join the braid where the edges 

touch. Small knots are sewed on 

the connecting stitches of guipure 

cord. Sew the muslin on the col- 

me He. 1, and cut the surplus material away along the seam. Then 
e the collar off the carriage leather, and sew it on again so that the 


This bag is quick- 

ly and easily made, 

and is designed for 

fine washing. It 

consists of six single 

pointed pieces of white 

piqué, which are cro- 

cheted together and 

trimmed with tatted ro- 

settes, mignardise, and 

with point Russe embroid- 

ery of red wool. The upper 

part of the bag is crocheted. 

A bag of this kind may. be made 

of fine brown linen instead of piqué. 
Cut six pieces of the material selected, 
each sixteen inches long and five inches 
wide, point one end and hem the edges, 
excepting the other ends (upper edge of 
the bag), to which must be joined a 
pointed revers. Next work the tatted 
rosettes of graduated size, and sew them 
on with point Russe embroidery of red 
wool in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. Besides this stitch a row of 
mignardise on the edges with red wool. 
Next > each piece, with the excep- 
tion of the revers, with a round of open- 
work de. (double crochet), always 1 de., 2 ch., passing over prideote ar 
ing space. Then join the pieces, laying two of them together in such a 


Fig. 1. 
SECTION OF 


a SECTION OF 
oInt Lace CoLiar. 


Pornt Lace Conan. 


Epeine ror Baa. 
TatreD Rosette. 








Fig. 1.—Section or Stanprne CoLtar with Cravat Env. 
Fut Size. 
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manner that the de. shall lie on each other, and crochet around the chain 
stitches between the de. always two single crochet, and after this one picot, 
consisting of 4 ch. and 1 sc. in the first of these. In this round crochet 
over a thread of réd wool. After this crochet on the upper edge of the bag 
14 rounds, alternately 2 de., 2 ch., the de. always around the chain stitches 
of the former round; after this work another round in the same manner, al- 
ways, however, with treble crochet stitches. Through the treble crochet of 
this round run a white elastic cord, which is fastened with a button and 
loop, and through the first round of this crocheted part run a steel hoop coy- 
ered with red wool. Lastly, make the tassels of white yarn and red wool. 


Tatted Rosette. 

See illustration on page 152. 
Tuis rosette is used for trimming the Bag for Fine Washing, and consists 
of six rings, each of which counts 2 ds. (double 
stitches), 1 p. (picot), 5 ds., 3 p., each separated by 
2 ds., 5 ds., 2 p., 3 ds.; the rings are fastened to 
each other in the manner shown by the illustration. 
A rosette of this kind may be used for trimming, 

when it is sewed on with point Russe stitches, 


















































































Edging for Bag. 
See illustration on page 152. 
Tus edging is used for ornamenting the Bag for TTY 
Fine Washing, and is made by working on mignar- ' 
dise with point Russe stitches, and then crocheting 
an edge in the manner shown by the illustration. 
The edges of the pieces of the Bag for Fine Washing 
in the last Number were worked in this manner. 


Tatted and Crocheted 
Collar. 


See illustration on page 152. 
For making this collar 
work, first, two rows of con- 
nected tatted rings as fol- 
lows: a small ring com- 
posed of 3 ds., 1 picot (all 
the picots are one-seventh 
of an inch in length), 6 ds., 
1 picot, 3 ds. Turn the 
completed ring downward, 
and work after one-fifth of 
an inch space of thread a 
large ring composed of 5 
ds., 1 picot, ten times al- 
ternately 2 ds., 1 picot, then 
5ds. > now turn the work . : 
again, so that the previous- Fig. 1.—Biack Vetvet AND Pink SatIx 
ly-worked small ring is up- Risson Bow, 
ward; work after a fifth 
of an inch space of thread another similar little ring, in which, 
instead of working the first picot, it must be fastened to the last 
picot of the former little ring. Now turn the work, and work 
after one-seventh of an inch space a ring composed of 5 ds., 
fasten to the last picot of the former large ring, 3 ds., 1 picot, 
3 ds., 1 picot, 5 ds. ‘Turning the work, work after one-seventh 
of an inch space again a little ring like the first, in which, how- 
ever, fasten to the last picot of the former similar ring instead 
of working the first 
picot. Now turn the 
work again, and work 
a large’ring as before, 
in which, however, 
fasten to the former 
little ring of the same 
row instead of form- 
ing the first picot. 
See illustration. Re- 
peat from > till the 
stripe is as long as it 
is desired that the col- 
lar should be. On 
the ends and the scal- 
loped side, where a 
large and small ring 
alternate, crochet with 
crochet - cotton a 
round as follows: 1 
se. (single crochet) in 
: the still free picot of 
Fig. 1.—Lace anp Satin CRAVAT the first ring on the 
Bow. straight side of the 
work, * in each of 
the following nine picots of the following large rings 2 sc., after 
every 2 se. 2 ch. (chain), then 2 sc. in the following (10th) picot 
of the large ring, 2 sc. in the still free picot of the following little 
ring, and from * repeat to the other end of the collar. 
Then crochet 1 se. in the still free picot of the last tatted 
ring of the upper row, 5 ch., 2 de. (double crochet) sepa- 
rated by 1 ch. in the same picot, * 3 ch., 2 de. separated 
by 1 ch. in the upper vein of the picot which joins the two 
following rings. Repeat from * to the other end of the 
collar, where the de. are crocheted around the outer picot 
of the last tatted ring of the upper row; after that follow 
5 ch., 1 se. in the same picot, then nine times alternately 
5 ch., 1 se, always around the next chain-stitch scallop of 
the former round, * 1 ch, passing over the followi ing 6sc., 
always 1 se. around the following chain-stitch scallop, and 
repeat from * till the other end of the collar is again 
reached, which completes it. Fasten it to a muslin bind- 
ing and stitch it down. 


Embroidery Design for Trimming Muslin 
Dresses, Blouses, Tidies, etc. 
See illustration on page 152 
Tuts design is worked in muslin application, or it may 
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Tue Coquette. 
(Fan AND PARASOL COMBINED. ) 
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Fig. 2.—Gray Sirk TRIMMING WITH VIOLET 
Satin Linine. 


also be used as a border for tidies, etc. ‘The application figures are sewed 
on in the manner shown by the illustration with button-hole and half-polka 
stitches, after which the surplus material is cut aw ay. ‘The application fig 
ures are worked in the manner shown by the illustration. In working this 
design on colored woolen stuff the application figures may be made of cloth, 
velvet, or silk, 


Srvc the Flood, parasols have been nothing more nor less than miniature 
umbrellas, but our illustration presents a charming novelty, which has just 
made its appearance, and promises to win the affection of our ladies. ‘The 
** Coquette,” as it has very appropriately been named, is, at will, either a fan 
or a sunshade, the change being effected by the touch of a spring, which 
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The Coquette. 





works with perfect facility. It is very simple in its 
mechanism, and therefore not liable to get out of 
order. The angle at which the shade crosses the 
handle renders it pleasanter to carry than the old 
style, than which it is also much lighter. Its pe 
culiar construction makes it capable of a variety of 
decoration at once entirely new and unusually taste 
ful. ‘There are combinations of color in silks, sat 
ins, laces, and fringes of the finest grades, which 
make it a really exquisite article of dress. The 
double uses to which it can so readily be adapted, 
and the graceful management of which it is capable 
make it a very attractive companion fo1 ladies of 
taste, either in the carriage, on the promenade, or 
at the opera, 


Different Bows and Rosettes for Trim- 
_ ming Belts, Dresses, Capes, 
Blouses, Fichus, etc. 
Turse bows and ro 
settes are made of dif 


why 


wii ferent materials, ac 
cording to the 
object for which 
they are design- 
ed. They are 
also sometimes 
made of the ma 
terial of the 





dress, with satin 
Gyo” or velvet bind- 
ing or piping on the 
Mont edges. 

Fig. 1.—Rosette of two 
rows of loops of narrow 
Fig. 2.—Bivue Satix Rosette. Kink eoials "tn thn cele 
tre of these is arranged 
six leaf-like pieces of pink satin. The place where these are set 

on is hidden by a bow of the narrow black velvet. 
Fig. 2 .—Ros sette of leaf-like pieces of blue satin. These pieces 


are laid over in two small pleats, and sewed on an oblong foun 
dation. Finish the centre with a button covered with satin. 

Fig. 3.—Bow of violet silk. This consists of loops, * ar 
ranged over each other on each side, which are joine “l eth a knot. 
The edges of the loops are finished with satin piping. 


Two Lace and Satin 
Cravat Bows. 

Fig. 1.—Crayat. bow 
of Valenciennes, Valen- 
ciennes edging, and red 
satin ribbon. It con- 
sists of two ends five 
inches long and two 
loops three inches long 
of Valenciennes edged 
with Valenciennes edg- 
ing, and besides this of 
several short loops of 
narrow red satin ribbon, 
which are arranged in 
the manner shown by 
the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Cravat bow 
of Valenciennes, Valen- 
ciennes edging, and blue 
satin ribbow. It is ar- 
ranged similarly to the 
bow, Fig. 1. The loops 
and ends of Valenci- 
ennes have an under-layer of ribbon. 





2.—LaAcE AND SATIN CRAVAT 
Bow. 


Fig. 


Head-Dress of Bead Leaves. 

Tuts head-dress is of leaves, buds, and flowers of black cut 
beads, which are arranged on a band of black silk over a 
foundation of stiff lace and wire. Prepare the leaves of 
double stiff lace, sew on the outer edge a round of beads 
strung on wire, and make the middle veins of the same. 
Then cover the foundation with enameled beads strung on 
silk, in doing which fasten the thread after each bead. 
The flower leaves are made in the same manner, and then 
fastened around a ball-shaped cup in the manner shown 
by the illustration. The cup is made of silk filled with 
wadding and covered with buds, and fastened on a short 
wire stem. ‘The buds are made in the same manner. Sew 
black satin ribbons on the ends. ‘The ribbons are tied 
under the chignon. 


*Trimmings for Dresses, etc. 

TuHEsE trimmings may be made of different widths, and 
are suitable for. trimming dresses, blouses, jackets, fichus, 
aprons, ete. ‘They may be made either of the material 
of the garment which they are intended to trim, or of 
some contrasting color. ‘'rimmings with colored lining, 
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* Fig. 3.—Brive Satix Trine. 





like Figs. 1 and 2, are always made of the mate- 
rial of the garment. ree 

Fig. 1.—Trimming of black poult de soie with 
red satin lining. This trimming is made of a 
straight strip of poult de soie three inches wide, 
which is lined with a bias strip of red satin in 
such a manner that the lining reaches beyond 
the edge like a cord. Then lay the strip in 
*double box pleats at the distance apart shown by 
the illustration. *Fasten the pleats to a narrow 
black binding corded with red satin. Then lay 
over the double box pleats in the manner shown 
by the illustration, and fasten them with a few 
stitches. ; 

Fig. 2.—Trimming of gray silk, with violet satin 
lining. This trimming is made of a straight strip 
of gray silk three inches wide, which is lined with 
violet satin in such a manner that the satin stands 
over both edges like a cord. Then lay the strip 
in single pleats half an inch apart. Each of 
these pleats is fastened in the middle, and is then 
laid back in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion, so that it forms a little point in the middle 
of the strip. Fasten the points made by laying 
back the pleats in the manner shown by the il- 
lustration. 

Fig. 3.—Trimming of blue satin. This trim- 
ming consists of a straight satin strip five inches 
wide, the under edge of which is cut in points. 
Then: set on the under side a pointed strip of 
blue satin an inch and a quarter wide. On the 
upper side cut slits two inches deep in the strip 
at the distance of an inch and a half apart. The 
material between the slits is then arranged in the 
manner shown by the illustration; alternately 
gathering the edges lengthwise so as to form 
puffs; then laying the stuff between two slits 
over at half the length, stitching along the edges, 
and gathering so as to form full headings be- 
tween the puffs. 





BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 
Adventures and Misadventares of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
PHILIP HAY MAKES ATONEMENT. 


Tue rainy season, which by a strange fatality 
had begun late in the previous year, when an 
early downpour might have saved our wretched 
garrison at Fort William by the stoppage of the 
nabob’s troops and artillery, in this vear of ’57 
happened to begin somewhat sooner than usual, 
and on the morning of the 19th of June a tem- 
vest of rain descended upon us with such vio- 
feel as to drive us from under canvas into the 
town of Cutwah. Here we songht shelter in 
huts and houses, many of which had been aban- 


doned during the siege, and in one of the more | 


| and that a somewhat ambiguous missive. 


ought not to be in the dark as to his intentions. 
I have written to him every day since we left 
Chandernagore to inform him of our movements, 
but have heard-nothing from him since the 19th, 
Can 
you find me a messenger to go at once to Mux- 
adavad and ascertain the real state of the case? 
My man is dead beat with the journey, and I 
can not send him back to the city without some 
loss of time. I want a man who can start im- 
mediately,” 

** Will you trust me with,this commission, 
Sir?” I asked, eagerly. 

‘*No, the safest messenger would be a na- 
tive.” 

**T will go as a native. Mr. Watts will tell 
you I can speak their dialects, and disguise for 
a swarthy-visaged fellow like me will be easy 
enough. Pray trust me, Sir.” 

** Nay, Robert,” interposed my patron, kindly ; 
‘*you have once escaped out of the lion’s den. 
Why be so eager to re-enter it ?” 

‘*T want to do something, Sir, besides a clerk’s 
work, though I am pleased to do that in your 
service.” 

‘*Egad, he reminds me of my own young 
days!” cried the Colonel, good-humoredly. ‘I 
was always wanting to do something. I remem- 
ber at Pondicherry, in 48, how, in my haste to 


| get ammunition, I left the battery where I was 





comfortable among them Mr. Watts and myself | 


awaited the tide of events. I fully determined 
that in case of any fighting I would not sit idle 


under cover to hear English cannon roaring and | 
[had | 


English soldiers shouting in the distance. 
learned to carry a gun in my first bitter year of 
slavery, and had enjoyed some experience of war 
with Mr. Holwell at Fort William. 

It was on the evening after we abandoned our 
tents that Colonel Clive paid an unexpected visit 
to my patron, whom he found lying on a bamboo 
mat, enjoying the luxury of a repose he could 
never have tasted at Muxadavad, where the dag- 
ger of classic story had ever hung above his head. 


I rose to leave the apartment when the Colonel | 


entered, but he bade me remain. 


“It is idle ceremony to leave us,” he said; | 


**T know that Watts has confided in you through- 


out this business, and I presume you are to be | 


trusted.” 

**'To the death, Sir.” 

** Faith, youngster, you and Mr. Watts have 
had a narrow squeak for your lives as it is,” 
replied our dictator, carelessly, and then turning 
with sudden gravity to my patron, he entered 
upon public affairs. 

**1I don’t like the look of things, Watts,” he 
began, ‘‘and I am inclined to suspect Meer Jaffier 
will turn traitor. Do you know what he has 
done since you left Muxadavad ?” 

** No, indeed, Colonel.” 

**Why, it seems your flight threw the nabob 
into such a tremor that instead of firing upon 
Meer Jaffier’s palace, he sent for him post-haste, 
fell upon his neck with mandlin affection, called 
him the lamp of wisdom, composer of the state, 
conqueror of the universe, terror of the world, 
and I know not what else, after the manner of 
these Moorish mountebanks, and ended by apol- 
ogizing with slavish humility for his false suspi- 
cions of his beloved servant, who owed every 
advancement to old Allaverdy, and to whose 
fidelity the dying nabob had commended his 
adopted son.” 

** And how did Meer Jaffier escape from so 
awkward a situation ?” 

** Awkward, pshaw! These Moors think no 
situation awkward if lying will help them out of 
it. Meer Jaffier wept tears of joy upon his royal 
master’s neck, abased himself to the ground to 
kiss his noble benefactor’s foot, and ended by 
swearing on the Koran to give no help to the 
English in the contest, provided his beloved rul- 
er allowed him to quit the province unmolested 
with his family and treasures.” 

** He has sworn this ?” 

“Yes; a native spy of mine was among the 
‘aabob’s retinue, and witnessed the touching scene. 
7 messenger has just brought me a description 
of it.” 

“* What revolting treachery!” cried Mr. Watts. 

“Perhaps it was only diplomacy,” Clive an- 
swered, coolly; ‘‘for Meer Jaftier to reject a 
reconciliation would have been to show his cards 
too soon. He may mean us well yet; but we 


posted, and ran to fetch it myself, instead of 
sending the sergeant for it. One good-natured 
gentleman said it was fear and not zeal made 
me run so fast. His words reached my ears, 
and I challenged him, but on our way to the 
ground the scoundrel struck me. I drew my 
sword on the spot, and should have fought him 
there and then but a crowd of fellows separated 
us. He was made afterward to ask my pardon 
in front of the battalion; but as the court that 
made him apologize took no notice of the blow, 
I demanded satisfaction a second time from the 
slanderer. ‘This he refused; so I waved my 
cane above his head before our men, and told 
him he was too paltry a scoundrel for the honor 
of a drubbing. That seeméd to have penetra- 
ted; for he resigned his commission next day. 
But this is gossip, and not business.” 

There was some further discussion, in which 
my arguments well-nigh prevailed; but finding 
the Colonel still inclined to doubt me, I watched 
my opportunity, and presently took advantage 
of a change in the conversation to slip out of the 
room, borrow a turban, shirt, and loose trowsers 
from one of our bearers, color my face and hands 
with a mixture of turmeric and grease, and, thus 
transformed, went back to the room where the 
Colonel and Mr. Watts were still conversing aft- 
er an interval of little more than a quarter of an 
hour. 

I approached my patron with the usual rever- 
ence, and gave him an imaginary message in my 
best Bengalee, requesting him to go to one of our 
men, who was seized with sudden illness. 

Mr. Watts rose in hasty compliance with this 
demand upon his charity, and brushed past me 
on his way to the door, 

I burst out laughing. 

**Come, Colonel Clive,” I cried, ‘*yon may 
fairly trust me on your errand since my own mas- 
ter does not know me.” 

This turned the scale, and in half an hour I 
was in a little boat, with a couple of native row- 


| ers, on my way to Muxadavad. The rain fell in 
| torrents, but I was sheltered under a pitched 


awning, and traveled luxuriously in comparison 
with my wretched transit upon this same river 
nearly a year ago. Before leaving my quarters 
I had taken care to deposit Philip Hay’s two pa- 
pers in the safe-keeping of my patron. 

We reached the city without loss of time, and 
after loitering in the streets long enough to pick 
up what news I could I entered the palace of 
the commander-in-chief without any questions 
but such as I could easily answer. I sent our 


| ally a message couched in language so figurative 








that only he could understand it, and after some 
little delay was conducted to an inner court, 
where I found Meer Jaftier alone with his son 
Meeran, as on the day we witnessed his signature 
to the treaty. He received me with a somewhat 
alarming reserve of manner, and had but just be- 
gun to question me, when a man whom I knew 
to be in the confidence of Suraja Doulah was ush- 
ered into the apartment with his train of attend- 
ants, and received with much polite self-abase- 


| ment by Jaffier and his son. 


This magnate of the court had bunt just en- 
tered when Meeran turned upon me with sudden 
fury, threatening to cut off my head for a spy, 
and swearing to annihilate every Englishman in 
Clive’s army should they dare cross the river 
into theisland. His rage, though happily unreal, 
was so well simulated as to be alarming, and I 
was glad when I found myself outside the palace ; 
but I had scarce got clear of the gates when a 
kitmutgar overtook me, and bade me hang about 
the neighborhood until he should bring me a let- 
ter. ‘This order I faithfully obeyed, and lay in 
a little niche at a corner of the Moorish palace, 
only partially sheltered from the ceaseless rain, 
until dark, when the same man who had given 
me the message brought me a letter, and bade 
me hasten back with it to Colonel Clive; where- 
upon I returned to my faithful rowers, and, the 
rain now happily abating, had a swift and pleas- 
ant journey back to Cutwah. 

At Muxadavad I had heard how the nabob’s 
troops, not foreseeing any chance of plunder in 
an encounter on the open plain, had set up a sud- 
den claim for their arrears of pay, and refused-to 
stir without a handsome payment on account ; 
whereby the city had been in a state of riot for 
the last three days. This I thought was excel- 
lent news for our party. 

I arrived at Cutwah at an eventful moment. 
The aspect of affairs was considered most un- 
promising, and Colonel Clive himself, in his on- 
erous double capacity of general and statesman, 
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was obviously disheartened. -He had received 
several letters from Meer Jaffier during my ab- 
sence; but-although these promised fidelity, and 
appeared to be written in good faith, they gave 
no definite pledge of co-operation, and the Colonel 
now began to fear that in the impending struggle 
the English must stand alone—a sorry prospect, 
seeing that we were without horse, and had but 
three thousand men against Suraja Doulah’s fifty 
thousand. In this dilemma the Colonel had 
written to the Rajah of Burdwan, notoriously dis- 
affected toward the nabob, entreating him to join 
us with his cavalry, were they but a thousand, 
Vain hope! when was an Indian leader known 
to range himself upon the weaker side? A coun- 
cil of war had just been held, and the decisive 
question mooted: ‘Should the army cross the 
river at once, and at all risks attack the nabob ; 
or should they avail themselves of the large stores 
of rice found at Cutwah to maintain themselves 
during the rainy season, and in the mean time 
invite the Morattoes to enter the province and 
join them?” Ballajerow’s offer was now known 
to be genuine. He had a hundred and twenty 
thousand men ready to join the English stand- 
ard, Surely it must be a mad folly to attack 
Suraja Doulah’s great army with a handful of 
troops, while this gigantic force lay in the mount- 
ains awaiting our summons. 

Clive was himself the first to vote, and his 
voice was on the side of caution. The very fact 
of his voting first was against all martial eti- 
quette, by which the youngest officer present 
should first have given his opinion. It may be 
supposed that, by his deviation from rule, the 
Colonel desired to weigh down the seale on the 
side of prudence, 

I found him alone in a grove of trees near his 
quarters, lying on the ground in deep meditation. 
He started to his feet, surprised by my coming. 

**T was made for a soldier and not a states- 
man,” he cried to himself rather than to me, 
and with an impatient stamp of his foot. ‘*Good 
God, how it went against my grain to give that 
opinion just now! and yet I feel that common 
prudence demands as much. The game is too 
desperate. ‘Those black devils would be twenty 
to one against us. I am sure of my own men; 
but the Bengalese are poor creatures, "Tis like 
throwing a handful into an ocean. And if Suraja 
Doulah’s men should fight—as we know they can 
fight, and have fought under Allaverdy — Yes, 
common prudence urges me against so rash a 
folly. Common prudence! d— common pru- 
dence! she is a jade that never yet led the way 
to glory. And Coote voted for an immediate at- 
tack. By G— we'll cross the river!” 

He was not a handsome man; but as he looked 
up at this moment, with his hand upon his sword- 
hilt, he seemed inspired. I thought I had never 
seen a finer countenance. 

** Coote,” he muttered, ‘‘and so you want to 
out-hero me, do you, major? Well, cross the 
river, coute qui coute !” 

IIe turned upon me sharply. ‘‘ What you 
want?” he asked, in the vilest Bengalee. 

I smiled as I delivered my letter. 

‘** From Meer Jaffier, Sir.” 

** Why, confound your impudence, Sir!” cried 
the Colonel, as he snatched the packet from my 
hand with more than his usual impetuosity ; 
‘* this is the second time you have deceived me. 
I took you for a beggarly native; and here have 
you been listening to my rhapsodizing.” 

‘*It is an honor to have overheard a hero 
communing alone with the goddess Fortune, 
Sir,” I replied, with a smile. 

‘* Nay, Sirrah, you have surprised the reflec- 
tions of a gamester tempted to stake his all upon 
a cast. Great Heavens, young man, have you 
any notion of the stake we play for? Upon my 
soul I doubt it, or you would scarce stand grin- 
ning there as if you but watched a game of piquet. 
If we cross the river to be beaten, the English 
cause is lost in Bengal, be sure of that. ‘The 
French, who hate us by nature—yes, Sir, they 
are created with a hatred of F-nglishmen as sure- 
ly as with a taste for frogs—have now a politic- 
al justification for doing us a!i the evil they can. 
Is it likely they will forgiv > Chande rnagore ? To 
the French the nabob inclines, for they have 
never beaten him. On them he hangs for help, 
believing them stronger than they are. Bussy 
has but to march from the Circars to join the 
tyrant, and we are most inevitably lost. And 
to lose Bengal is to lose all of India that is of 
any real value to us. Bombay and the west 
coast scarce pay their expenses, and our posses- 
sions on the coast of Coromandel are a burden ; 
for instead of profit they show a debt of nearly 
half a million, To fight is to tempt Fate. It 
is desperate, mad, wicked: for our stake is not 
only that which we hold at present, we hazard a 
hundred times more than our paltry certainties 
of to-day, Sir; we hazard our glorious chances 
of the future. Yes, to fight is madness,” 

He tore open the letter and handed it to me. 
Translate me that, Sir, you who are learned 
in tongues.” 

I read the missive—an assurance of fidelity, 
and a promise that, if possible, the troops of 
Meer Jaffier should come over to us on the field 
of battle. 

** Yes!” cried Clive, with supreme contempt, 
“they will come over to our side when the day 
is ours. I know these people. If you want to 
distinguish yourself as a volunteer, Mr. Ains- 
leigh, you had better make all haste to wash 
your face and put on Christian raiment. We 
shall be marching in an hour.” 

I made the Colonel a military salute, and ran 
off to obey him. What a fever of the blood, what 
a pleasant quickening of the pulse, I felt as I 
hurried to my patron’s tent! Robert Ainsleigh, 
with all his sorrowful memories and bitter sense 
of loss, melted into air. My individuality was 
gone; I was a part of Engiand’s giory, to tri- 
umph or to fall with the fortunes of the day. 
Hurried and eager as I was, I had time to won- 
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der at my own high spirits, and to cry aloud in 
astonishment, ‘‘ And this is war! Thrice-divine 
Mars, be thou henceforward my God!” 

Mr. Watts was delighted to see me return in 
safety; and with that kind patron I shared a com- 
fortable repast before preparing for the threatened 
rout. Having but one suit of clothes with me, 
and that a civilian’s, I borrowed a shabby militia 
uniform from the captain of the Calcutta corps, 
and thus attired felt myself a hero. 

The trumpet-call roused us before sunrise, 
and in the first glory and brightness of daylight 
our English host began to cross the river. We 
started in excellent spirits, leaving the sick and 
wounded, and a few civilians, Mr. Watts among 
them, at Cutwah. It was four o'clock in the 
afternoon when the passage of the ttoops was 
completed. We had crossed our Rubicon, the 
gauntlet of rebellion was flung down, and who 
could tell which among us would live to repass 
that fatal tide? 

The afternoon brought a new messenger with 
another letter from Meer Jaffier, a native who 
had left Muxadavad on the same day as myself, 
but had taken by-roads and otherwise lost time, 
with the unheroie caution common to these peo- 
ple. J was again hastily called upon as inter- 
preter between the Colonel and his confederate. 
The letter informed us that Suraja Doulah had 
halted at a village some six miles south of Cas- 
simbazar, where he intended to intrench, and 
wait the event. Here Jaffier suggested that the 
English should surprise him by marching round 
by the inland part of the island. 

Clive listened to this letter with a lowering 
brow, and then turning to me, cried in his an- 
griest voice: 

** Bid this fellow tell his master that I shall 
march to Plassey without an hour's delay. ‘T'o- 
morrow morning will bring us to the village of 
Daoodpore, and if Meer Jaffier does not join us 
there, by the beard of his Prophet, or, what is 
better, an Englishman’s word of honor, I will 
make peace with Suraja Doulah, and so end this 
vacillating scoundrels chances of the musnud !” 

As may be supposed, I took care to modify 
the language of this message, but mace it suffi- 
ciently firm to convey the Colonel's full mean- 
ing. 

Before sunset we were again on the march, 
but could make head but slowly, having to wait 
for the boats, which were towed against the 
stream, and thus we pursued a most difficult and 
toilsome journey, advancing fifteen miles in eight 
hours, and at an hour past midnight arrived at 
Plassey. 

Here we took possession of a mango grove, 
and had but just time to look about us, when 
those near the Colonel, myself among them, 
were startled by a faint sound of discordant 
music in the distance. 

‘** By G—,” cried Clive, ‘‘ they are close upon 
us!” 

We kept silence, listening intently to that dis- 
tant music. It continued, now fainter, now loud. 
er, the shrill cry of clarions, the clash of cymbals, 
the incessant beating of drums—to all of us a 
most familiar and significant music, for it had 
accompanied the sidhearesdhen of the nabob's 
army when they lay encamped by the Morattoe 
ditch at Calcutta. 

** Yes,” exclaimed the Colonel, after we had 
stood for some time in silence, ‘‘ they are here 
before us!” 

He said no more, but hastened to give rapid 
orders for the placing of guards and sentinels. 
There was a sudden hurrying to and fro, but 
neither noise nor confusion ; and the watch being 
set, the rest of the troops were bidden to snatch 
what slumber they could. For the officers and 
their commander there was of course no sleep 
on that eventful night. 

The grove of Plassey has now become so fa- 
mous that I need not describe it minutely. Itisa 
space of some eight hundred yards in length and 
three hundred in breath, planted with straight 
rows of mango-trees, and inclosed by a mound, 
and ditch choked with weeds and brambles. A 
little way from the grove, on the river-bank, there 
is a hunting-lodge of Suraja Doulah’s, surround- 
ed by a garden-wall. About a mile from this 
house the river describes a curve like a horse- 
shoe, and it was at this point the enemy lay, 
behind an intrenchment that had been thrown 
up by Roydoolub some months before for the 
protection of his camp. 

At daybreak we saw the enemy advancing to- 
ward the mango grove where we lay, 50,000 
foot, 18,000 horse, and 50 pieces of cannon of 
the largest calibre, 24 and 32 pounders. LEvery 
gun was mounted on a monstrous wooden plat- 
form, six feet from the ground, carrying both 
ammunition and gunners, and drawn by forty 
or fifty yoke of huge white oxen, while behind 
each of these monstrous moving stages walked 
an elephant, trained to push the machine forward 
with his forehead whenever the ground was un- 
usually heavy. It is impossible to imagine any 
thing more imposing than this barbarous ma- 
chine, with its train of white oxen; and I could 
fancy myself watching some savage Carthaginian 
host in the heroic centuries before Christ rather 
than a modern army. 

The tyrant’s foot-soldiers were armed with 
every kind of weapon, matchlocks, pikes, swords, 
arrows, rockets. The cavalry were stout fellows 
from Northern India, mounted on powerful horses. 
These and the foot-soldiers advanced in separate 
and compact bodies, and presently fell into posi- 
tion with a regularity and spirit we had scarcely 
expected of them. 

It was my privilege to be in attendance upon 
Colonel Clive as he stood on the roof of the na- 
bob’s hunting-house surveying this formidable 
host. He had kept me near his person since I 
brought him Meer Jaffier’s letter, in order that 
I might be ready to serve him as interpreter at 
any moment. 

‘* Egad,” he cried, ‘‘ I did not think they were 
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so diene That is a splendid sight, is it not, 
Mr. Ainsleigh ?” 

‘* Splendid, indeed, Sir. I could fancy my- 
self looking: over the sands of Marathon; nor 
can I believe that the Persians mustered much 
stronger than these, in spite of Herodotus and 
his big numbers.” 

** Herodotus was a Greek—and a liar, Mr. 
Ainsleigh. He sprang from the same root as 
these scoundrels, and we know how these give 
the reins to their fancy. Why, instead of forty- 
five millions sterling in the treasury at Muxada- 

vad, I find it is a question if there are four. 
See,” he cried, looking through his glass, ‘‘ there 
are Meer Jaffier’s troops!” 

‘* Will they join us, do yon think, Sir?’ 

“Yes, Mr. Ainsleigh, when the day is ours. 

The issue of events proved this a true prophe- 
ey. And now began the business of the day. 
At eight o'clock a shot from the enemy killed 
one of our men and gave the signal of battle. 
Glorious, yet on our side almost bloodless, was 
the struggle that followed. After a brief skirm- 
ish in the open—which cost us too many, though 
it cost our foe ten of his men to one of ours— 
the Colonel ordered us back to the grove. Here 
our little band seated themselves on the ground, 
and suffered the despot's artillery to waste its 
fury upon the tops of the mango-trees, while 
our own gunners answered the enemy’s cannon 
from behind the bank. 

At eleven o'clock Clive held a brief council at 
the drum-head, when it was resolved to maintain 
the cannonade all day, and sally forth upon the 
nabob’s camp at midnight. 

At noon Providence sent us a sudden storm 
of rain, which, as we afterward ascertained, did 
much damage to the enemy's powder. ‘Their 
fire now abated; and two hours later we were 
astounded beyond measure to perceive the trains 
of oxen re-yoked, and the whole army retiring 
slowly tow ard the camp. 

One Sinfr: ay, a F rench officer, with some forty 
vagabond fellows of the same nation, retained 
their station upon a large mound of earth sur- 
rounding a tank. This was a most favorable 
position whence to assail our retreating foe, and 
Major Kilpatrick, tempted by the opportunity, 
advanced from the grove to attack it, with two 
companies of the battalion and two field-pieces. 
Before starting he sent a messenger to announce 
his intention to Colonei Clive, who was found 
asleep in the hunting-house, and started up with 
much anger on hearing the Major's message. 

He ran to the detachment, reproved Kilpatrick 
in no measured terms, and sent him back to the 
grove to fetch the rest of the army. Having 
thus relieved himself he took the lead of the de- 
tachment and proceeded to attack Monsieur Sin- 
fray, who speedily abandoned his ground before 
so formidable an invader. And now for the first 
time we perceived a large body of troops hover- 
ing on our right, and these were afterward dis- 
covered to belong to Meer Jaffier; but as they 
made no signal, they were saluted at intervals 
by a sharp fire from our men, which kept them 
at a respectful distance. 

The hottest part of the action now took place 
between ourselves and Sinfray’s forty Frenchmen, 
while the nabob’s matchlock-men powdered upon 
us from an angle of his camp. The gunners at 
the same time tried to bring out their cannon, 


” 


well upon them as always to drive them back. 

The enemy’s horse also suffered considerably 
at this juncture, and among them fell four or 
five officers of the highest rank. Their loss 
flang our foes into obvious disorder; and Clive, 
taking swift advantage of this, 
storm the angle of the camp, as well as an emi- 
nence to which Sinfray and his men, with a 
number of blacks, had withdrawn after being 
routed from the tank, and whence they had kept 
up a galling fire upon us. I was among the 
party that assaulted this post, and was happily 
able to hold my own in a hand-to-hand skirmish 
with a couple of Frenchmen, whom I had the 
satisfaction of tumbling down the slippery slope 
on which we wrestled. It was a regular mé/ée, 
and as I rolled down the incline grappling hand 
and foot with these two rascals, I heard Philip 
Hay on the height above me roaring out, ** King 
George and victory!” and ‘*‘ D—n to all blacks 
and frog-eating mounseers!” I kicked myself 
loose from my Frenchmen, and scrambled up the 
embankment eager to join my friend; but while 
the triumphant shout was still on his lips, I heard 
it change to a shrill scream of pain, as he cried, 
“ Hit, by G—!” 

I was with him in the next moment, holding 
him in my arms. 

** What is it, Phil?” 

‘“* My quietus, Bob. No mistake about it this 
time. So, you see, after all, a rogue may escape 
Tyburn. Can you lay me down in some corner 
where I may die quietly? No, lad, there's no 
hope. 1 feel myself bleeding internally.’ 

All this was said in labored whispers, and his 
ghastly countenance told me but too truly that 
he was right. 

The day was ours: the foe flying right and 
left of us; the mighty armament of our Eastern 
Nero retreating with a noise as of thunder, the 
tyrant mounted on the swiftest of his camels, 
foremost among the flying. Yes, we had beaten 
them. Mr. Orme protests Suraja Doulah had 
eiguty thousand soldiers on that fateful field, 
while Colonel Clive computes them but at fifty 
thousand. I have adopted the higher figure, but 
at the lowest our enemies were near fifty to one 
against us. And they fled, leaving elephants, 
oxen, forty pieces of cannon, machines, car- 
riages, and baggage of all kinds. It is impossi- 
ble to imagine a rout more ignominious, a victory 
more complete. 

A couple of soldiers aided me to carry Philip 
Hay back to the famous mango grove, now de- 
serted, by a few bearers and othsr black 


| fugitives, 
| hind. 


} ness, 


| mured, 








gave orders to | 








servants in charge of our baggage. Clive and | lakes are now crowded. 


| the entire army had started in pursuit of the 


and only the disabled remained be- 
Sinfray, the French captain, had been 
wounded and taken prisoner, after a desperate 
fight, and carried off to one of the tents, where 
he was attended to by an English surgeon, in 
common with some of our own wounded. 

Philip Hay’s strength being but too evidently 
fast ebbing we did not wait to reach the tent, 
but laid him on a bamboo mat under the trees, 


| and here I sat down beside him, while the sur- 

| geon was fetched. 

| cold, and his clouding eyes looked up at me with 
an affection that touched me to the heart. 


His hand lay in mine, deadly 


“*T swear, Bob, thou art the only creature I 


ever loved, except my mother—except my mo- | 


ther.” 

He repeated these words with infinite tender- 
and then lay silent for some moments, 
staring absently at his fingers as they wandered 
about the lapels cf his coat. 

**Yes, Bob, I loved my mother,” he mur- 
presently, ‘‘though you would scarce 
believe as much, seeing I have never spoken of 
her tenderly until this day. She was a poor, 
weak soul. Alas, how often I have called her 
a fool! But she loved me, and was proud of 
my scholarship, though she was but a farmer's 
daughter who knew not Latin from Greek, and 
was sorely put’ to it to spell plain English. God 
bless her! I have a foolish sentimental wish that 
I could lie by her side under the willows in East 
Walcott church-yard, instead of by this Indian 
river. Thou wilt see they bury me like a Chris- 
tian, Bob; and if there is any thing thou canst 
claim for me in the way of prize-money, thou'lt 
send it to my sisters at East Walcott. I have 
sent them a share of most bits of luck that have 
fallen to me in a life of ups and downs. You 
see the veriest scoundrel has one soft corner in 
his heart where he keeps the memories of his 
childhood, and the images of those who loved 
him when he was young and guileless.” 

** Dear friend, I will get all I can for your 


| sisters, and see it safe in their hands.” 


** Dear friend! God bless thine innocence, 
Robert Ainsleigh! Dear traitor would be nearer 
the mark. But Joseph forgave his brothers. 
Confess now that my treachery made thy for- 
tune. Oh, Bob, ’tis hard to die like this! “I was 
first to mount the bank, and to-day’s work 
would have won me a pair of colors. Egad, 
how I should have enjoyed plundering the ene- 
my’s baggage! You can take all the papers in 
the tin case; and if you can use those letters 
against Lestrange, do so.” 

**Oh, Phil, you should die in charity with all 
men !” 

‘* With all men, yes; but he’s a devil. Would 
you have me die in charity with the devil? Here 
comes the surgeon. Don’t let him put me to 
any torture, Bob, as you love me. It would be 
wasted pain.” 

The medical officer knelt down and ‘began 
his examination with much tenderness. 

‘ No,” he said, in answer to Philip's appeal ; 

**T'll not put you to any pain.’ 

He seated himself ,beside the patient with his 
hand upon the wrist of the left arm, which now 


| lay listless across the dying man’s breast, while 
| his right hand was held in mine. 
| the surgeon told me that all was over. 
but our field-pieces played so warmly and so | 


A look from 


**A soldier's death,” 
the hour of victory. 
catalogue of sins! 


muttered Philip—‘‘ in 
God’s mercy wipe out my 
Better than Tyburn. Tell 


of his country.” 
And so was severed the one frail link that 
bound me to my past life. 





GHOSTS. 


Guosts often come to my window, 
And knock at my chamber door, 
Or sit by my side at dinner, 
Or walk with me on the shore. 
I know their villainous faces, 
As they giggle, and sneer, and jar; 
They will not be gone, so I'll count them, 
Aud tell them what they are! 


Ghosts of ambitions bnried, 
Ghosts of a love grown cold, 
Ghosts of a fortune squandered, 
Ghosts of a tale that’s told, 
Ghosts of a traitorous friends ship, 
And of follies nine times nine! 
Come Wizard! come! and lay them 
In the deep Red Sea!—of Wine! 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


rP\HNE ‘great event of the day is the sudden ap- 

pearance of the long-wished-for frost. Last 
week the members of the skating club were ready 
to go into mourning. ‘The spring-like tempera- 
ture which made our trees bring forth fresh 
leaves in the middle of January had no charms 
for them. The opening of the Chambers, the 
Emperor’s speech, the consultation held by our 
best diplomatical medicos on the sad state of 
Greece and ‘Turkey, nothing could comfort our 
Parisian aristocrats, nothing could induce them 
to forget the odious southern breeze whose gentle 
breath dimpled the surface of the lakes of the 
Bois de Boulogne instead of converting it into 
solid ice. Not a particle of snow in the air! In 
the early morn, outside Paris, a slight hoar-frost, 
which one might imagine to have been sprinkled 
here and there by some mauvais plaisant—no- 
thing more. Suddenly the wind veers round ; the 
macadam hardens, precocious trees drop their 
untimely flowers, and every one runs toward the 
Bois de Boulogne. Oh joy! a thin crystal cov- 
ers the liquid surface of the lakes. Ladies’ noses 
turn pink, while gentlemen’s nasal promontories, 
more audacious, become horribly red. A few 


| days ago a dozen courageous skaters, escorting 
| one of the prettiest actresses of Paris, opened at 


Longchamp the season of icy pleasures. The 


Princess Metternich, 











| an infusion of young blood. 





| Chinese interpreter to the Emperor. 


| bassy had scarcely entered the salon de réception 
—sisters—died like a soldier—faithful service— | 


| called upon us. 


| otf x 
she diu not become aware of her loss, and con- | 
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Princess de Sagan, figured, as usual, among the | account of the Sabbath, and that more than onc 


most intrepid; but the belle of the first grand 
skating-day was Countess de Pourtalés, whose 
velvet dress, fringed with gold, showed a won- 
derfully tiny foot and a slender, but nervous, leg. 
The skating club met on the 25th of January, 
near the Jardin d Acclimatation. The company 
was very numerous, and the equipages of what is 
called ‘*all Paris” were in waiting. ‘Toward three 
o'clock the Empress made her appearance. Her 
Majesty, who wore a brown velvet dress, skated 
with Prince Poniatowski, and afterward with 
Mrs. Moulton. Our charming countrywoman 
wore a gray velvet dress, and a casaque trimmed 
with black fur. Among the entourage of the 
Empress we remarked M. Cartier, member of the 
Jockey Club and President of the Skating Club, 
Viscount Aguado, Princess Metternich, Princess 
de Sagan, Mrs. Moulton (in black velvet,, Count- 
ess de Pourtalés (in a lovely Louis XIII. dress), 
and—though last not least, a charming squadron 
of American ladies —- Mesdemoiselles Forbes, 
Parsons, Sims, Gown Harbeck, Ellen Harris, 
etc. ‘The hero of the day was an American pro- 


| fessor, who performed, under the eyes of her 


Majesty, the most brilliant and daring feats. 
This new-comer (I’m ashamed to say that I for- 


until the advent of a successful rival, 
make a better use of his legs. 

Talking of legs, Parisian play-goers seem tired 
of what Douglas Jerrold used to call “leg pieces.” 
Wonderful to relate, all the theatres which have 
cultivated this eminently artistic style of litera- 
ture see bankruptcy knocking at their door. 


who can 


sirs, the Bouffes, the Athenée have proved losing 
concerns. Let this be a warning to your man- 
agers. On the other hand, the Gymnase pros- 
pers and draws crowds without having recourse 
to cancan. As long as the spectators pay M. 
Sardou cares little for the hisses which night 
after night greet Seraphine, the would-be devout 
heroine of his last comedy. Is the young and al- 
ready celebrated author’s new play a step in ad- 
vance? I think not. His female Tartuffe and 
the hypocrites who surround her are not living 
personages. <A success obtained by raising the 
indignation, anger, and rancor of the religious 
portion of our community can not be compared 
to the frank success of the popular Famille Be- 
noiton. 

The old style of drama, which I prefer, for my 


| part, to all the White Fawns in the world, is 


now monopolized by gray-beards, and requires 
But our intelligent 
managers systematically repel unknown authors, 
or oblige them to accept the collaboration of used 
up dramatists. The only recent play worth men- 
tioning is the Faux Ménages of Edouard Pail- 
leron, lately acted with great success at the Thé- 
atre Francais, ‘The subject, having only been 
served on the French stage about a hundred times, 
may be cons! !ered new, but M. Pailleron’s com- 
edy has the rare merit of being admirably versi- 
fied. 

Along with the frost came the Chinese Embas- 
sadors, headed by an American. They were re- 
ceived yesterday at the. Tuileries, 
were conducted in the imperial carriages by 
Messrs, Bertora and Feuillet de Conches, the fa- 
mous amateur of autographs. Count Kleczoski 
(a Pole, as you will guess) was in attendance, as 
The Em- 


when a chamberlain announced his Majesty, who 


| shook hands with his visitors and exchanged | 
The rep- | 


| as an explanation of the facility with which they 


speeches with Mr. Anson Burlingame. 
resentatives of the Celestial Empire wore the 
fringed hat ornamented with the ‘‘ coral button’ 
you had the advantage of seeing them before they 
The audience over they re- 
turned to their residence (Rue du Bel Retiro) 
in the court equipages. 

Apropos of costumes, at the last ball of the 
Hotel-de-Ville (where M. Blanche did the hon- 
ors, Baron Haussmann, the Pretet, having lately 
lost his father), Mlle. ‘de P— —, a very pretty 
French girl, had her gauze skirt completely torn 
dancing. ‘lo add to her misfortune, 


tinued tripping on the light fantastic toe to the 
sound of Strauss’s orchestra. People looked on 
and laughed most uncharitably, no one having 
the kindness to tell the poor victim that she was 
minus an essential part of her toilette. It was 
an American gentleman who had the politeness 
to offer his arm to Mlle. de P , and to cover 
her retreat. ‘The loss of a skirt may lead to the 





| same result as the loss of Cinderella's glass slip- 


per, for people already talk of a wedding; and 
when such things are spoken of here they often 
happen—witness the marriage of Adelina Patti. 

‘The young diva, as charming as ever, is now 
at St. Petersburg, a nightingale singing, in full 
winter time, on the banks of the Neva! The 
Russians are in raptures, and each day the tele- 
graph brings us the echo of their applause. As 
for the Marquis Patti de Caux, he acts his part 
as impresario in excellent fashion. The scions 
of our nobility are often too proud to turn their 
talents to account, but M. de Caux shows that a 
nobleman can make a capital manager 

Last week the American Minister once more 
opened his hospitable sa/ons to a crowd of dis- 
tinguished friends. Invitations to the Saturday 
receptions of General Dix are much sought after, 
and his parties promise to be even more brilliant 
than those of last season. Mrs. Walsh who as- 
aisted the Minister in receiving his visi 
every one a pleasant welcome. ‘The ¢/ite of 
American society was present. Among the no- 
tabilities may be mentioned Mr. Rangabé, 
Minister from Greece, Lord Lyons, General Tiirr, 
Parke Godwin, G. Wilkes, General Quincy, Gus 
tave Doré , Edouard Laboulaye. It appears that 
young ladies do not approve of the day chosen by 
the General, who closes his doors at midnight on 


Ss, gave 








| for Foreign Affairs), of the 
| of the Princess de Metternich, 


The | 
Porte Saint-Martin, the Chatelet, the Ménus Plai- | 
| come in dominos, 


where they | 


-but I need not describe their costume, since | 


for M. 


| grateful city. 





the | 


| danseuse complained to the charming daughter 


of the General; but I do not know what reply 
they received. The ladies who attracted most 
attention at the General's last soirée were Mme, 
Tiirr, Mrs. Post, Mrs. Berdan, and Mrs. Hoff 


} mann, 


A great charity ball is to be given in the salons 


| of the Grand Hotel on the Ist of February in fa- 


vor of destitute children. Among the lady pa 
tronesses we see the names of several members of 
the American colony, 
Mme. Dreuyn de 


associated with those of 
Lhuys (wife of the Minister 
Countess de Mérode, 
and of the Duch- 
ess Taseher de la Pagerie. ‘The court yard of the 
Hotel will be converted into a parterre of flowers 
two orchestras of 200 musicians will charm all 
charitable ears, under the direction of Waldteu 
fel, who wields the sceptre of harmony at the balls 
of the Tuileries. The féte. if we are to believe 
in the promises of a programme, is likely to be 
one of the gayest of the present season. 

M. Arséne Houssaye, an inspector of fine arts, 
who gave a proof of his good taste last year by 
inviting the vulgar Mlle. ‘Thérése to his soirées, 


} has sent out invitations for the Tuesdays of the 
get his name) will remain the king of patineurs | 


month of February to all the chroniqueurs and 
correspondents of the Parisian press. I do not 
know whether the ‘‘diva of the gutter,” 
has been nicknamed, will be present; but it is 
evident that M. Arstne Houssaye is as fond as 
ever of puffery, and hopes that the penny-a-liners 
who notice his suppers may be induced to add 
some favorable allusion to 
The card of 


as she 


his trashy novels. 
invitation adds that ‘‘ ladies are t¢ 
or in a ball dress, with a 
mask.” If the “grandes dames” who hide 
their faces in M. Houssaye’s salons have the 
least likeness to the heroines of his tales Mile. 
Thérése may feel at home. 

A less amusing viece of news is that of the 
suicide of Mr. Banés, an agent de change who 


has just hung himself on discovering that he had 
| been robbed of nearly three millions of francs by 


his cashier. The thief, who had an interest of 
700,000 frances in the house, has just been ar- 
rested. ‘The unfortunate stockbroker showed 
great determination in accomplishing his fatal 
project; after first attempting to put an end to 
his life by hanging himself to a hook in one of 
his rooms, he then tied a rope to the balusters 
and swung himself along the staircase. 

The French Academy, a venerable institution 
at which every body laughs, although it is sup 
posed to confer literary immortality on its mem- 
bers, has three vacancies.to fill up. The most 
deserving candidate is certainly Mr. Philartte 
Chasles, the celebrated critic and indefatigable 


| professor of the Collége de France, whose recent 


translation of Hepworth Dixon’s New America 
has a great run here just now. Théophile Gau- 
tier, the poet and feuilletonist, is also named as 
worthy of a seat among the forty immorte/s. 
Neither will be elected, of course. The Acadé- 
mie Frangaise, being a literary body, prefers po- 
litical men, and the two gentlemen whom public 
opinion favors are ‘‘ mere writers.” Jules Favre, 
who is very eloquent no doubt, but who is inca- 
pable of writing two pages which can bear gram- 
matical criticism, would be chosen at once did he 
not already belong to the learned corporation. A 
littérateur is wanted, and the fogies of the Pe 

lais Mazarin exclaim, ‘‘ Let us choose an orator! 

By degrees all shades cf political opinion will be 
represented under the dome of the institute. ; The 
academicians have been accused of too 
liking for good dinners, 


great a 
and this failing is given 


voted for M. Legouvé, whose prose would have 
thrown Briareus himself inte a sound sleep, but 
who is rich enongh to give his cook carte blanche. 
Why, then, do they not vote for Baron Briesse¢ 
whose culinary merit was discovered by Emile de 
Girardin? Or rather, since they wish to rep 
resent political opinions and to give the cold 
shoulder to literary talent, why do they not vote 
de Girardin himself? The clever editor 
of La Liberté has so many opinions that one is 
never sure of knowing what he thinks. 

Well, if Paris is not pleased with the doings 
of the Academy, our great singer, Mlle. Marie 
declares that Paris is a forgetful, an un 
The French Opera has refused to 
accept Mile. Marie Sass’s demand for an increase 
of 20,000 franes a vear, and gives her a rival in 
the person of Mile. Hilson, a young actress of ta 
ent, who acts better than she sings. Alas! Marie 
Sass is right. If you seek for fume, you 
give Paris your blood, your life, your soul, 
genius, in order to induce the great city to ap- 
plaud you to-day and forget you to-morrow. But 
our dear artiste has nothing to fear as yet; all 
those who had the pleasure of hearing her last 
Monday, at the weekly reception of M. de Girar- 
din, can tell her that her star is not declining. 
No one can sing as she does the difficult part of 
Valentine in the Huguenots. Paris will applaud 
her again to-morrow, and she, at least, has no 
right to complain. I am sorry that I can not 
offer the same comfort to poor Comte Henri de 
Rochefort, who is endeavoring, like Victor Hugo, 
to turn his voluntary exile to account. <A few 
months ago his red lanternes were the talk of the 
day, and now “‘his name is never heard,” 
Tom Moore would have said. » > oD A 

P.S.—I open my letter to add that the Club 
des Patineurs is once more in the deepest deso- 
lation. Last night, while the members were 


Sass, 





must 
your 


| dreaming of the féte which had been organized 


for this very evening, King Frost disappeared as 
suddenly as he had come; the lakes are losing 
all solidity, and have already become ‘“‘ dissolv- 
ing views.” The torches were all ready, but I 
fear they will not be wanted this year. Prince 
Poniatowski and our Americar professor may 
order their mourning dresses at once, for I doubt 
whether fresh icicles will again be carried down 
the Seine this season. 
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REFLECTIONS. 

I never met you, lady fair, 

In all of Uncle Sam’s dominions; 
Nor know if that’s your real hair 

Or only the last thing in chignons. 
And yet I much should like to learn 

The meaning of that look’s dejection. 
For you are lost, I well discern, 

In deepest mazes of reflection. 


Say, do you ponder o’er the one 

Who sets that little heart so beating? 
Is he, perchance, a younger son? 

Or does his passion seem retreating ?, 
Alas, fair maid! ’tis hard, I know, 

To see how hollow is affection. 
But still bear up against the blow, 

If that’s the subject of reflection. 


Perchance a cruel parent’s word 
Bids fair to mar the bliss you dream of: 
Of such things in these days I’ve heard, 
Now Matrimony’s made a scheme of. 
Well! if you're under age, you must 
Obey that parent’s harsh direction— 
Renounce your love:—but there! I trust 
That's not the subject of reflection. 


Or—it may be—some handsome shawl— 


New bonnet—dress—or some such weakness 


Has seemed to make your toilette small— 

A thing that can’t be borne with meekness! 
Be wise, if so, and seek relief— 

Submit your sorrow to dissection. 
I'd give my head to learn your grief, 

The subject of such deep reflection. 


You've lost a locket, or a ring, 
A brooch, a purse with some amount in? 
Or dares the milliner to bring 
At time unmeet her small account in? 
I own I’m at a loss to guess— 
Your secret baffles all detection— 
Yet no! I have it—have it! yes, 
The subject of your deep reflection. 


Although I never met you, dear, 

In all of Uncle Sam’s dominions, 
Your subject of reflection’s clear, 

About it I've no two opinions. 
That I should be so blind, alas, 

As not to see! I own correction— 
The pretty face within that glass 

Is your sole subject of reflection. 





CANARY-BIRDS. 

HE native canary, from the islands of that 

name, properly belongs to the family of 
finches, but the close alliance is sometimes 
scarcely discernible in those birds naturalized in 
Europe or the United States. The finest stock 
found in our markets is imported from Germany. 
The best specimen of domesticated species is 
about five and a half inches in length, fine yel- 
low plumage, with pale bill—this being the style 
of the adult male; the color of the female is of 
that shade, but more dingy in hue, the wings 
shaded to a white, barely tinged with yellow. 

It is estimated that there are about fifty va- 
rieties of this bird. Of those which combine the 
greatest beauty of plumage and style, and supe- 
riority of song, there are two kinds—the jonque 
and mealy. It is said that these birds will, if 
carefully reared, preserve through successive 
generations their distinctive characteristics, 

The German birds are known by the greenish 
shade of their plumage. In the most civilized 




















REFLECTIONS, 


portions of our country there is scarcely a house- 


hold that does not include a canary among the 
family pets. Yet very many of them fail to 
sing, simply because they are not properly cared 
for; the poor little things are inclosed in too 
small a cage, which is painted a ‘glaring white, 


| hung out in the Scorching sun, and, perhaps, 


quite forgotten for a day or two; suffering for 


| the want of water and seed; panting under the 


burning rays of the sun—they are kept in an ex- 


| istence of torture, and expected to thrive and 
| pour forth joyous songs out of their little parch- 


ed throats. ‘There is no pet which requires so 


| small an expenditure as these little warblers. 
| The necessary care consists in giving them every 


morning a little clean sand, with some fresh wa- 
ter to drink and for bathing. Canary-seed should 
be their usual food; a little rape or liemp seed 
may be given them occasionally, but ‘this induces 
fatness, and should be sparingly used.’ Their 


| only good.is not the pleasure afforded’ by their 


sweet, cheerysengs, which diverts one from the 


| dull perplexities of life to happy thoughts, at- 





tuned to the praise of nature, instead of life be- 
wailings, but they are also a source of profit, the 
raising and teaching them being nothing more 
than a pastime, while the price of a good singer, 
from a fine stock, is equal to the-weekly wages 
of many of our working women. 

As a manual for the unacquainted these few 
rules are given, deduced from experience and 


cessful with birds. It is believed they may be of 
great service. 

season for the mating of canaries is usually from 
the last of February to the first of April, and that 
is also the time when Nature induces them to set. 
At this time a suitable home must be prepared 
forthem. It should be a medium-sized, square, 
enameled cage, plain style, and quite new, if pos- 
sible, painted green inside and out. Cover the 
floor with clean fine sands‘and rub the ends of the 
perches with a drop of -6live-oil, to keep off in- 
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¢ | should not cease for the first four weeks. 
the suggestions of those who are uniformly suc- | 


| as much as old seeds and greens, 


sects. To make a good nest, get a fine wire 
nest-basket and fill it two-thirds of the depth 
with fine cow’s-hair, washed and thoroughly 
dried. Lay inthe hair lightly, and leave the ar- 
rangement to the hen. ‘The hair may be used 
several times if well washed. Hang the cage 
above the reach of any disturbance, in a moder- 
ately warm room, where they have fresh air and 
the morning sun for a few hours. Fresh water 
should be given every day, and the seed-cup well 
filled with a mixture of hard-boiled eggs and 
grated bread-crumbs, with a very little rape and 
canary seed, It is well to give them a little 
bread soaked in fresh milk, and some water- 
cresses once in a while. Sprinkle in the cage a 
few bits of mortar for the hen to peck. 

Selection of Birds.—Endeavor to get a Ger- 
man importation, mating a fine jonque, bright- 
yellow singer with a mealy hen, and you will have 
birds of the color of the singer with a shade of 
the mother. ‘Two fine colored healthy jonque 
birds give a superior variety as to color and excel- 
lence of voice. Cinnamon-colored birds, which 
so many admire, are the offspring of a dark 
green male and mealy mate. 

It must be remembered that birds kept only 
for singing live twice as long as those which 
breed. A bird well cared for may live and sing 
for twenty years, while ten years is the lifetime 
of the others. 

Treatment of the Young.—The usual period 
of setting is fourteen days, during which time the 
cage should never be touched, except early in the 
morning of each day, to supply fresh water and 
seed. About the twelfth day the cage should be 
well cleaned, and have a new supply of sand and 
food, adding a little fresh lettuce or chick-weed, 
and a little weak liquorice-water, the medicinal 
properties of which make it a good drink for 
them. ‘To rear by-hand the young should be re- 
moved to. a cage by themselves as soon as the 
fourteenth day. ‘This is an arduous task and re- 
quires patience as well as tenderness, but well 
repays one in the end by making the bird very 
tame and teachable, and is, in fact, the secret by 
which all those birds which are on exhibition 
are taught their many tricks and songs. Any of 
the sick or feeble should be placed in a cage by 


| themselves, that they may receive corresponding 


care with their wants, ‘The strong of the young 
may be put in a good-sized clean cage, having 
the perches quite low, and the food-cup on the 
floor of the cage. For the first four or five days 


| they should be fed as often as once in two hours 


upon a diet of a kind of paste made of bruised 
rape-seed mixed with the yolk of a hard-boiled 
egg, and stale bread-crumbs wet with water. 
The easiest way to feed them is by using a little 
quill pen, cut round at the edge; after a few 
times they will eagerly open their mouths for the 
food. As the birds grow older and stronger 
more nourishing food. should be given, such as 
scalded rape-seed and now and then a little chick- 
weed. Some birds will not Jearn to eat by them- 
selves under a month, so the attention to them 
After 
this the birds will*soon be able to feed upon 


| mixed seeds ; they will then require a small piece 


| of cuttle-fish, and will next want to bathe. 
Pairing and Breeding.—The most favorable | 


For 
this a good-sized earthen tub should be provided 
and filled with fresh water that has stood in the 
room a few hours. Every morning, after they 
have taken a bath, the tub should be taken out, 
as the stagnant water affects the health of the bird 
A mixture 
of rape, canary, and hemp seed makes a goad 
nourishing diet; the seed should be clean and 
kept in a covered box, as it attracts mice, and 
they will soon find their way into it. Cuttle- 
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READY FOR THE 


fish and fine, clean sand are indispensable, as the 
digestive apparatus of these little creatures is so 
simple that it will not perform the necessary func- 
tions without some such triturating substance to 
assist it. 

The health, beauty, and vocal powers of the 
canary depend upon judicious care. Overfeed- 
ing is as hurtful as underfeeding. A bit of loaf- 
sugar, a piece of cracker or of apple, may be 
given once ina while. The fine leaves of chick- 
weed, tender stalks of celery, and the green 
leaves of lettuce may be used in the season for it, 
as this last is considered an excellent purgative. 

Light and warmth are equally essential, but 
glaring sunlight is as hurtful as the extreme shade 
caused by covering the cage with greens on a hot 
summer day, and giving the poor little thing a 
steam bath from wilting leaves. Artificial light 
is particularly hurtful. ‘The cage should be hung 
in a dark room, or covered with a piece of green 
barége as soon as the lights for evening are 
brought. A bird that sings at night exhausts 
its voice at an early age. Beware of extreme 
temperatures. Birds taken from one room to 
another often faint from some difference in the 
atmosphere. Never leave the bird out a moment 
in the rain if it can be avoided; that is why a 
bird often ceases to sing in summer without ap- 
parent cause: being hung from out a window or 
against the side of the house there is nothing to 
shield it either from the parching rays of the 
sun or from the rain, which is liable to come 
without warning during the variable months in 
our northern climates, subjecting the poor little 
caged pet to the sudden transition from extreme 
heat to cold, and chilling the bird so that it often 
dies from the effects. 

Keep the bird in a room where there is no 
smoke of any kind, or noxious odor from cook- 
ing. 

The diseases of birds arise very often from 
neglect. Sickness of the young is usually cured 
by a very simple remedy —keeping their cage 
scrupulously clean and feeding them for a few 
days upon hemp-seed milk, which is made by 
thoroughly bruising the seed in a fine bit of mus- 
lin, then squeezing it in a little lukewarm water ; 
this is nourishing and easily given. 

One of the most annoying and destructive in- 
sects is a little parasite—the Mite. Once fairly 
in a cage it is very difficult to get rid of them, 
and being infinitesimally small their presence is 
not detected until they are well established in 
the feathery nest, on the little captive, and in 
every crack in the cage. Sometimes the bird 
will give evidence very soon after they come 
that something is the matter, by picking and 
scratching itself and sitting a great deal on the 
bottom of the cage, and often flying wildly from 
side to side of the cage as if in pain, then drop- 
ping down exhausted ; then the voice fails entire- 
ly. ‘These warnings should be attended to im- 
mediately. ‘The first test should be to tie a new 

piece of canton flannel nap side down over the 
cage at night, removing it carefully in the morn- 
ing: examine it, and if you find black or red 
specks put the piece of flannel under a hot iron, 
pressing it until every one is dead, and proceed 
to exterminate them in this manner. If the cage 
is an old wooden one it is useless to try to get 
them out; but if it be an enamel cage take out 
the bird, unscrew the top, take out the perches, 
and scald the cage in boiling water with a little 








OPERA. 


flour of sulphur in it, rub the top of the cage, 
under the screw, with red precipitate mixed with 
a little lard, taking care that none is left exposed 
on any part of the cage where the bird can get at, 
put in new perches made of small cane or reed, 
cut from the under side a narrow strip, take out 
the pith and put a drop of olive-oil on each end 
of the perch, and feed the bird on canary-seed and 
hard-boiled egg, putting a bit of broken nail in 
the water-cup ; this diet will supply the waste of 
blood occasioned by the insects. Continue to 
use the canton flannel at night, never failing to 
destroy what you find upon it in the morning. 
If the prescribed treatment be faithfully carried 
out you will soon effectually rid the bird and 
cage of these noxious vermin, and guard against | 
their return by keeping cage, cups, perches, and 
every thing about the bird clean and healthy. 
Do not allow strange birds to have access to the 
cage, for mites are carried from one cage to an- 
other in that way. 

Moulting.—This disease is annual sickness, 
to which all birds are subject, as are deciduous 
trees to the timely falling of their leaves. It is a 
period of rest, and there are but few birds which 
are strong enough to sing during that time. It 
usually comes in August, and lasts till December, 
and sometimes till the time for mating, in Feb- 
ruary. 

At this time the little songsters should be ten- 
derly cared for. Make no effort to induce them 
to sing, for it is better that they should not. 

It is sufficient for them to bathe two or three 
times a week in not too cold water. Fresh water 
for drinking should be freely supplied. Mixed 
seed, with the yolk of a hard-boiled egg and stale 
bread-crumbs will suffice for food. Keep them 
in a room at the temperature of seventy or eighty. 

We have heard of treating birds successfully 
with homeopathy, after the directions given for 
children, lessening the quantity, however; but 
the simplicity of their digestive organs forbids 
the use of any very powerful medicine. 








THE OMELET. 

4 he E mind that invented the omelet was capable 

of greater things. Many persons think they 
have made and eaten omelets when they have not. 
Any thing that is made of eggs stirred up and 
solidified over the fire is supposed to be an ome- 
let, but it isn’t, I have heard of people who put 
flour in it. Flour takes fifteen or twenty min- 
utes to cook, and an omelet is made in one; and 
raw flour is not wholesome or appetizing. 

The true omelet is a pile of terror-stricken eggs 
and milk ; it trembles with every jar, and crouch- 
es in a delicious quivering mass upon the plate; 
he who puts a silver knife into it will find a po- 
rous, flaky material, almost impalpable to the 
touch, that will melt as quickly as a snow-flake 
in his mouth. Upon reflection he will be will- 
ing to admit that hens were not made in vain. 

To make one (an omelet, not a hen) proceed 
in this way: Have some fresh eggs, not omelet 
eggs. All eggs that will not by any possibility 
do to boil are put away in restaurants to make 
omelets with. Break them into a china bowl; 
if they are fresh the white will be as clear as a 
maiden’s eye and the yolk as round as the pupil 
of it. Add a table-spoonful of milk for every 











egg, and whip the whole as thoroughly as you 
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would for ‘sponge-cake. The omelet-pan has 
previously been put on the fire and made so 
hot that butter will melt and almost brown in 
it, but not quite. When in this condition you 
are to turn the whipped egg and milk into the 
pan and put it directly over the fire. Get a thin- 
bladed knife and run it carefully under the bot- 
tom of the egg, so as to let that which is not 
cooked get below. If the fire is right the whole 
mass will puff and swell and cook in a minute ; 
if it is not carefully attended to it will burn on 
the bottom, and burned egg is most offensivesin 
smell and taste. It is not nécessary to wait un- 
til the whole mass is solid, for its own heat will 
cook it after it has left the pan, but begin at one 
side and carefully roll the edge over and over un- 
til it is all rolled up, and then let it stand for a 
moment to brown, and turn it out on a hot plate 
and serve it, or, what is better, eat it yourself im- 
mediately. 

You must not put a grain of salt in it while it 
is cooking, or all your hopes and your omelet 
will flatten down together. If it is properly made 
it will be like a summer sunset, rich with crim- 
son and yellow hues, and the savor will gladden 
the heart. 

The common mistake in making omelets is to 
merely stir the eggs with a fork, to put no milk 
in; to put salt, flour, and bread crumbs in; to 
cook them too slow, and to turn them out on cold 
plates a clammy, skinny, waste of eggs. Thus 
made they are as unwholesome to eat as they are 
repulsive in appearance. 

If any one has a fancy for mixing finely-minced 
ham with the egg batter they will make a ham 
omelet; or for surrounding it with stewed kid- 
neys and smearing a little of the sauce thereof 
about the egg after it is cooked, they will have a 
kidney omelet; or by pouring rum over it and 
setting the same on fire they will have an ‘‘ ome- 
let au rhum ;” or by sprinkling granulated sugar 
over it it will be an omelet sucré; but all these 
are simply inventions of the enemy to seo how 
vilely they can ill-treat a good thing and yet not 
utterly ruin it. 





FANCIES FOR THE FOURTEENTH. 
Or all the saints 
That Fancy paints 
For followers of Ritual, 
There’s one, I own, 
To whom alone 
Our worship is habitual. 


This saint or that 
Is special at 
The various solemn coteries— 
St. Valentine 
Can boast a shrine 


With endless-lists of votaries. 
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By ev'ry post- 
A countless host- 
Dispatched the saint's epistles are: 
Some false, some true, 
Some old, some new, 
(Some bitter, too, as thistles are!) 


With hearts on darts, 
Enduring smarts, 
And turtles billing cooingly, 
With altar-flames 
And lovely dames, 
And youths who court them wooingly, 


With Hymen’s torch 
(Contrived to scorch 

Like rosin or like turpentine), 
With true-love knots, 
And pretty cots, 

And gravel walks so serpentine, 


That mark the way 
Through meadows gay, 


To churches, crowned with spires that are, 


And all the rest 
Of emblems—best 
Descriptive of love's fires that are. 


At each rat-tat 
With pit-a-pat 

The female heart affected is— 
The thought ‘‘It’s mine, 
This Valentine!” 

In every face reflected is! 


The postman’s beat 
In every street 
Is watched with wild anxiety: 
Though what they feel 
They'd fain conceal, 
From motives of pr pri ty. 


But long before 

He’s reached a door, ~ 
The window at, Miss Mary is! 

The knocker sounds 

With agile 
Jaiie flying up the 


} 
bounds, 


*” @irey Is. 


And thus, you see, 
In each degree, 
The drawing-room or ‘*‘ kitching 
Love finds a nest 
In woman’s breast 
A pleasant roost for pitching in. 


And that is why 
His saintship sly 
His Saint-day did declare upon 
The very day, 
The learnéd say, 
The birds select to pair upon! 


SS 


—— 
So 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE artists of Dodworth’s Studio Building, 

corner of Twenty -sixth Street and Fifth 
Avenue, held their third reception on the first 
Saturday of the present month. Throughout 
the afternoon the rooms were thronged by an 
incessant stream of cultivated and fashionable 
visitors. Indeed, so great was the crowd in 


| more common in San Francisco than in the old 
| flush times, a disdain for the lower grades of 


flour and beef-steaks ‘‘ off the round,’’ seems to 
yervade all ranks of life. Ifa few pieces of coin 
stand between the San Franciscan and beggary, 
he must have his sirloin and cafe noir to-day ; to- 
morrow may be leaness and abstinence; to-day 
he must have the best that the market yields. 


| And where but in San Francisco would a sturdy 


some of the studios that it was quite impossible | 
to obtain a good view of all the pictures on ex- | 


hibition. The fact that the previous reception 
days this season were stormy had prevented 
many from testifying their interest in the work 
of our artists on those occasions. We make no 
attempt to speak in detail of the fine paintings, 
finished and unfinished, which indicate that many 
an artist’s pencil was well employed during the 
summer months among the romantic views of 
the Adirondacks, the White Mountains, and va- 
rious picturesque spots in New York and New 
England. One little gem—twin pictures in one 
frame — particularly attracted our attention ; 
**Morning and Evening in the Adirondacks,” 
by James M. Hart. It was so charming that 
we neglected to give its larger and more impos- 
ing companions the admiration they deserved. 
“Ausable Lake,’ by 8. Colman, is a striking 
picture; Fairman shows some beautiful views 
on the Hudson, and also some in Maine. No 
one of the studios was more attractive than that 
of Mrs. E. Greatorex, whose courteous manner 
is iteelfacharm. In addition to some beautiful 
oil-paintings, she had a fine cullection of pen- 
and-ink sketches, which were much admired. 
The landscapes of Julia M. Beers indicated un- 
usual nicety of finish. We noticed that the art- 
ists Smillie, Ogilvie, Smith, and some others, at- 
tached to their new pictures a card on which 
the name, or some explanation about the paint- 
ing, was written. This arrangement is a great 
convenience to visitors in cases where the room 
is so crowded that it is impossible to seek in- 
formation from the artist himself. The portraits 


last group of sculpture _finishec 
“Challenging the Union Vote.” He has nothing 
more recent which is now in a condition to be 
exhibited; but we fancy another group is “ un- 
der cover,’’ and may be unveiled before long. 


Notwithstanding all that has been said to the 
contrary, we contend that some women, at least, 
understand the art of bringing a business matter 
to the point without unnecessary words. For 
example, the following petition was recently pre- 
sented to Congress by the ladies of West Royal- 
ton, Massachusetts: ‘*‘ We, the undersigned, want 
the right of suffrage.” 


The Ramie plant, which has for some time ex- 
cited so much interest at the South, has been 
successfully cultivated in many localities. The 


easily by cuttings; requires comparatively lit- 





| sun. 


| this city which will agitate that question. 


| t ear under the title Neue Zeit (New Times), 
of J. H. Lazarus were astonishingly life-like. The | 0 appes : nse ( 5 tices 


by Rogers is | 
| ported is said to measure five feet and one inch | 
| in length, and is in the possession of a Broadway 
What a punishment it would be to have | 





tle care, is perennial, and yields three or four | 


crops a year. The threads are longer and more 
silky than cotton, and mixed with cotton or 
woolen produces a beautiful fabric, and alone 
resembles the silks of Lyons. 


A singular gift was recently presented to the 
pastor of a church in Owatonna, Minnesota. It 
was a watch-guard made of hair, every lady in 
his congregation having furnished a sample from 
her own head. 


Report says that a singular phenomenon has 
been observed on the Ohio River near the 
wrecked steamers United States and America. 
Not long ago the officers of a vessel passing 
that way saw pale blue lights rising from the 
water near the wreck, and then disappearing. 
It is even asserted that these lights expanded 
into human shapes, to the terror of those who 
beheld them. 


A few weeks ago a terrible story was told in 
the newspapers of a young girl who deliberately 
threw herself upon the railroad track and was 
crushed to death. Her parents had resolutely 
refused their consent to her marriage with a 
young man to whom she was deeply attached 
and she thought this the quickest way to en 
her misery. There is another story quite differ- 
ent from this, but which may be mentioned in 
connection with it. It is said that a lady and 
gentleman are now living in Hartford who were 
engaged to be married more than thirty years 
ago, and who are still anxiously waiting the day 
when they shall be made one. They did not 
marry because each had a mother dependent 
npon them for support. The two the re- 
fused to live together, and their children would 
not leave them, but decided to postpone their 
marriage until one or the other should die. 
Both mothers are still living, but the gentleman 
has had consumption for several years, and 
doubtless ere either of the now very aged mo- 
thers shall take their departure, he will have 
gone to his last resting-place. Every day this 
feeble man visits the lady of his love, whose ap- 
pearance plainly indicates the care and trouble 
she has suffered. Children should tenderly cave 
for aged parents, but no parents have the right 
to desolate the lives of their children. 


beggar ask alms with a cigar between his lips? 


Patients who fall into dangerous prostration 
from the use of chloroform can be reyived more 
safely and effectually (so says Parville’s Causeries 
Scientifiques for 1868) by the employment of elec- 
tricity than in any other way. 


How many years will it be before sundry ad- 
vertisements in our newspapers will commence 
after this style: ‘“‘ Air Line to Paris. American 
Balloon Company. The Bald Eagle, from New 
York, Saturday, March 6.” We sce it stated 
that a certain’ M. Chevalier, a Swiss by birth, 
and well known in Europe as a distinguished 
aeronaut, has come to this country with the in- 
tention of making the experiment of crossing 
the Atlantic in a balloon. The balloon which 
he has brought with him, and in which he pro- 
poses to make the return trip to Europe, is 95 
feet in height, 150 feet in diameter; capacity for 
gas, 125,000 cubic feet. The car, made of bam- 
boo, resembles a long bamtoo hut. M. Cheva- 


| lier wishes to start before tlie warm months, so 


that his balloon may not be affected by the hot 


conveyed to the continent of Europe. 


Several German ladies of literary ability, who 
} sympathize with the movement for women’s suf- ; 


frage, contemplate publishing a newspaper in 
It is 


The largest switch of human hair ever im- 


dealer. 
such a “switch” attached to one’s head—unless 
it grew there! 


An Illinois paper reports that a wonderful 
cave has been discovered extending a long dis- 
tance under Rock Island, It is filled with curi- 
ous decorations exquisitely wrought out of fine 
copper. These are supposed to have been made 
by the ancient inhabitants of Rock Island. If 
this is the case, they were far advanced in the 
arts of civilization; and certain inscriptions 
show also that they knew how to express them- 
selves in language perfectly intelligible to the 


| fortunate discoverers of this mysterious caye! 
Ramie is of the thistle family; is propagated | y 


A bill has passed the House of Representatives 
in Dakota, giving women the right to vote and 


| hold office. 





An exchange states that among the books | 


which have had the largest sale in this country 


are Albert Barnes’s ‘‘ Notes on the New Testa- | 


ment,” of which halfa million copies have been 


sold; Macaulay's “ History of England,”’ 1,000,- | 


000 copies; Jacob Abbott's works, 1,500,000; 
Headley’s works, 250,000; and Spurgeon’s works, 
300,000, 


Perhaps there is no historical enigma whose 
solution has been more earnestly sought than 
that of the “Man with the Iron Mask.” Some 
of the French journals now announce that the 
seeret has been discovered in the public ar- 
chives. The authenticity of the solution is said 
to be established, and has been communicated 
in @ sealed letter to the President of the Acad- 
emy of Moral and Political Sciences, and, with- 


out _ will shortly be made known to the 
worid, 


According to the Overland Monthly, love of 
go0@ living is the ruling passion in California. 
fhe butchers complain that they can not find 
customers for the coarser cuts of meats; there 
are no people whose fastidiousness is so blunted 
by hunger that they will take the profuse waste 


of hotel tables; and though gr: ig poverty is 


An article resembling honey, and sold as such, 
is quite popular just now in the markets of Ger- 
many. The flavor-is fine, but the substance is 
simply starch, converted into sugar by means 
of sulphuric acid. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


GranpmotuEer.—Get two yards of dark brown vel- 
veteen with silk face for your boy's euit. Make a 
short skirt and loose square jacket. The skirt should 
be laid in deep pleats, all turned one way, in the Scot- 
tish kilt fashion. The skirt is buttoned to a white 
tucked waist. Trim the jacket with wide silk braid. 
—There is ‘‘danger of injuring the mind of a very 
intellectual child of seven years of age by too much 
study.” The best pursuit for such a one is the study 
of nature in the open fields. Let your little girl run 
freely about and use her powers of observation. Don’t 
be in too great haste to develop her reasoning and re- 
flective qualities. Many precocious children are ru- 
ined in body and mind by forcing their intellects. 

Brtpr.—The wedding-ring is worn on the fourth 
finger of the left hand, which is called by anatomists 
the ring-finger, because it was formerly supposed that 
a blood-vessel went directly from this part to the heart, 
and thus established between the two a very close sym- 
pathy. 

L. M.—It is impossible to say how soon your child 
may become ill with measles after exposure to the 
contagion of the disease. The moment when the 
poison was imbibed, and the period during (which it 
remained in the system without manifestation—the 
incubation as it is called—can not be exactly determ- 
ined. 

Country Drver.—The reply given to the “ Inexpe- 
rienced Housekeeper,” in a previous Number of the 
Bazar, had reference to her question about formal 
dinner parties. There is no reason why, on ordina- 
ry occasions, your “silver napkin-rings” should not 
come into play; but they are obviously too suggest- 
ive of sparing the washer-woman to be suitable for 
ceremonious banquets. The host and hostess can 
either take their places at the ends or the sides of the 
table. The latter positions are common in France, 
and the former in England and America. In regard 


| to the butter, coffee, cold-slaw, etc., you may use them 


when and where you please, on the simple occasions 
to which you evidently refer. 

H. J.—The ordinary “ bandoline” of the hair-dress- 
ers is made of mucilage, and is perfectly innocent. 

T. M.—If Ollendorff gives le for the Spanish bo, he 
or his printer has undoubtedly committed an error. 

Mus. B.—We do not suppose that a very weak solu- 


| tion of sulphuric acid will necessarily injure your com- 





| 


plexion, but the weaker it is the Jess danger there will 
be in its application. The use of lemon-juice would 
ewe be equally efficacious, and certainly more 
safe. 

Lornarto.—We agree with you that a gentleman's 
full evening dress, with the black ewallow-tail and 
white cravat, is both ugly and inconvenient; but 
Fashion is our master, and we have to submit in 
spite of the protests of taste and comfort. The black 
coat and white choker de rigueur have, moreover, the 
disadvantage of confounding master and man. The 
Paris Figaro gives us an illustration: “The other day 
a gentleman in this equivocal suit presented himself, 
with a package under his arm, at the door of the cel- 
ebrated modiste, Madame W——. The porter, taking 
him by the cut of his coat for one of his own set, 
showed him up by the servants' staircase. He took 
the way indicated, and, after handing to Madame a 
diamond head-dress to be altered, said: ‘My wife be- 
ing unable to come, I have brought it myself. Pray 
do it as soon as possible, and don't disappoint her.’ 
As he was leaving he added: ‘I must congratulate 
you, Madame, upon the excellent arrangement of 


It is his purpose to rise to an altitude | geq 
of 10,000 feet, where he believes he will enter a | 
| steady current running eastward, and by it be | 


| your establishment,’ and explained how he had been 
shown up by the kitchen way. The modiste was in a 
terrible rage at her porter, for the servant as he had 
supposed was no less a personage than the great Mon- 
| sieur Rouher, the Prime Minister of Imperial France, 


| 


who had undertaken, when in full dress for dinner, a | 
| frank letter, and will give simple styles with a view 


commission for his wife." 

Vox.—There is no cure for short-sightedness, al- 
though there are precautions which, if taken early, 
may prevent or greatly lessen the defect. The best 
thing for you is to use glasses, which you should 
choose with great care, making repeated trials of 
their suitableness to your eyes. For the eyelashes 
you will find this a good application: 


1 ounce, 
| 
‘Bathe gently with this wash, and never remove by 
violence the little scales which collect about the eye- 
lashes. 

Mrs, R. T. Z.—The lotion recommended to “ Vox” 
may prove useful in your case; but as your eyes and 
eyelashes are strong, we would not recommend much 
interference with them by attempts to remove the 
slight imperfection to which you allude. 

Cyn tais.—Knowing nothing we can say nothing of 
the nostrum you ask about. You had better consult a 
capable physician in regard to your ailment. An or- 
dinary cold in the head is acatarrh. Good nursing is 
the best cure, and daily cold bathing the most effect- 
ual preventive. 

X. Y.—The first use of boots is attributed to Henry 
IV. of France, who, always on horseback and a hard 
rider, found them particularly convenient. 
Nounrse.—The various baths have been thus classi- 





Cold bath 70° Fahrenheit. 
85° “ 


gge 
98° 


ee 

“ 

“ 

For daily use the cold and temperate are alone suita- 

| ble. The tepid and warm may be used occasionally 
to give a thorough cleansing, but the hot only for 

| medical purposes, 

| Tomrrre.—One of the best means of preventing 

those little annoyances called “ hang-nails” is habit- 

ually to press back the ever-intruding film of skin at 

| the base of the nails. 

Morurr.—The discoloration of which you speak is 
probably what is known as the “ mask," and will dis- 
appear of itself. No application is necessary or would 
be usefal. 

Mrs. R. J. H.—Linen backed satins can be obtained 
in allcolors. The cheap article alluded to is in stripes 
of a color with white or black. Any responsible New 
York merchant will farnish it to you. 

Brianour.—There has been great improvement made 
ty years ago. You can order it now of the same firm. 
lustre. 
continue to be worn.—Make your alpaca with two 
skirts and a baschlik. Trim with pleated ruffles of 
the same. The purple silk must have two skirts and 
|} a short basque. Narrow flounces on the lower skirt. 
Folds of the same, and lace for the upper skirt and 
basque. 

L. A. G.—Make a black velveteen jacket tight-fit- 
ting, with blue and white check skirt. A white Mar- 
seilles skirt gored, and a round Zouave jacket, will do 
for the second suit, Light gray poplin jacket, trimmed 
with blue, for the third. The skirt is laid in folds from 
the belt to the edge. The folds lap over each other, 
and are held securely. The front width is plain. This 
skirt is in imitation of the Scottish kilt. 

Apa.—An empress cloth dress and Swiss apron has 
a domestic look about it, more suitable for mornings 
at home than at a large hotel, Along morning wrap- 
per or a plain black silk dress is more suitable for 
breakfast at a hotel. Your blue silk skirt and dove- 
colored dress will be in excellent taste. The gloves 


color. Bonnet dove-color also. Black kid boots. 

Eewrnte.—Six or seven yards of double width cloth 
will make ahabit. Blue, green, or black cloth, of the 
light quality called ladies’ cloth, is the most fashiona- 
ble material. The skirt should be gored in front to 
set smoothly, but full in the back. It should not be 
very wide or long. Three-eighths of a yard longer 
than your walking skirts will suffice. 

Marerep Lapy.—Make your suit with two skirts, as 
these are worn now by the stoutest figures. As you 
are fleshy, make the upper skirt quite long and with- 
out a front width, sewing it in large pleats in the 
seams of the front breadth of the under-skirt. Ar- 
range pleats to match in each seam of the upper skirt. 


short jacket of the same, or else a baschlik. 

Mrs. W. R. G.—The drawers should be white. 
Knickerbocker drawers will continue to be worn. 

Cympe.ine.—Take a tea-spoonful of charcoal three 
times a day.—All cosmetics in which lead is used are 
injurious.—Friz your front hair. Arrange the back 
hair in a chignon of finger puffs. Back numbers of 
the Bazar will give you minute details for arranging 
hair of every length. 

Mary L.—It is rather early to answer your queries 
definitely. Such matters are not settled here yet. 
You will always find the earliest authentic informa- 
tion on such subjects given in our illustrations and 
in the New York Fashion column. We have given 
in previous numbers a variety of patterns for aprons. 

Maus. Jennte A.—As your black silk is to be ‘‘em- 
phatically a best dress” it should be plainly made and 
trimmed, in order that it may not be conspicuous if 
worn frequently, and yet be suitable for all occasions. 
Make a high close corsage, coat-sleeves, and demi- 
train. Trim with real thread lace. Form a square 
on the front ofthe corsage extending over the shoul- 
ders to 2 it in the back. A full row of the lace is 
placed slanting on the sleeve at the elbow. The wrist 
is untrimmed. <A narrow frill of white lace is basted 
inside the sleeve to fall over the hand. Belt of folds 
of silk, and an immense bow of the silk behind with 
short wide ends edged with .ace. Large buttons on 
the corsage, and by all means fasten with button- 
holes. Nothing gives a dress so unfinished an ap- 
pearance as buttons set on without holes, The skirt 
is untrimmed. The front breadth and one each side 
is gored. Back breadths full and deeply gauged. 

Amicus.—We have already given night dress pat- 
terns, and can not promise more at present.—Short 
basques will still be worn with walking suits. 

Inqvisitrve.—Krimmer is a short, knobby, curled 
fur, either gray or black, but never brown. It is 
sometimes called Astrakhan, though not properly. 
It is very enitable for trimming broadcloth. A band 
of krimmer two inches wide costs $3 50 a yard.—Send 
your real name and address, and we will send you the 
address you want. 

E. L. B.—You can obtain very good silk of any color 
at $250. yard. Corded silk and gros grain are the 
same. The cords in gros grain at the price quoted 
are not very heavy, but it is quite thick enough for 
summer wear. Black silks are sold at the same price, 
and are worn here for eng | dreszes al] summer. 
Striped summer silks, black and white, are $2 a yard. 
We do not make purchases for our customers. You 





in Irish poplins since your sample was bought, twen- | 


$2 50 a yard will buy a better quality and of as good | 
The best quality is $2 75 a yard.—Rufiles will } 


should always be of quiet colors, and in this case dove- | 


Trim with a pleated ruche of alpaca. Make a loose | 


‘ can order these of the firms you mention; or if you 
will send us your real name we will send you the catd 
of a firm that makes low-priced silks a specialty. A 
post-office order is the safest way to transmit money. 

A. L. N.—We think you will find your present want 
met in the reply to ‘Mrs. Jennie A.” We like your 


to meeting the wants you mention. With the present 
elaborate styles and rage for profuse ornament, it is a 
matter of no little difficulty to dress with stylish sim- 
plicity.—You will find the pronunciation of French 
words given in any French pronouncing dictionary. 
For obvious reasons these can not be given to any 
extent in the columns of a newspaper. 

Mrs. L. W. T.—You will find directions for making 
sacque wrappers in Bazar No. 9 (Vol. IL), in reply to 
“Retta,” in correspondents’ column,— Make your 
brown silk with revers waist, coat-sleeves, trained 
skirt. A wide flounce is on the front width, sloping 
away on the sides. Two folds of satin, or else bands 
of black lace insertion, sweep down from the belt in 
front, and extend around the train. The same trim- 
ming on the wrist and arm-holes of the coreage. Belt 
and large bow behind. Make your garnet velours with 
plain corsage, trimmed with velvet of the same shade, 
cut bias from the piece. A broad band around the el- 
bows and forming a deep, round collar on the waist. 

A Teacuen.—In your under-skirt of tive-eighth wide 
goods, gore the front width and two side widths, leay- 
ing two full breadths behind. It is flatly gored in front 
and partly at the sides, Gauge the back broadly and 
sew to a belt separate from the over dress. The gaug- 
ing of the skirt begins below the side seams of the cor- 
sage. As you are slender, the upper skirt should be 
slightly faller than the lower one, gored and gauged in a 
similar manner. Two or three rows of gathers, formed 
by taking a long stitch and a short one alternately, is 
what is called gauging. This is more fashionable than 
pleats. Do not make a slit in the upper skirt over your 
pocket. It is perfectly convenient to lift your short up- 
per skirt when you want any thing from your pocket in 
the under-skirt. Make your standing band to match 
the vest, as your design is to give the appearance of an 
under waist like the petticoat.—We take no responsi- 
bility for advertisers. 

Erra.—The field game of silver chimes is similar in 
its general features to croquet. The balls are driven 
through targets in which a bell is suspended, wheuce 
the name. It is gotten up very tastefully, and makes 
a pretty appearance on the lawn. Messrs, Kirby & 
Co., of New York, are the inventors, but we presume 
that it can be obtained at almost any fancy store. 

AnTIQuaRIAN.—We can not give you in these col- 
umns the special addresses you desire, but will send 
them on receipt of your real name, with stamp. 

Lovuis.—Articles in myall wood may be obtained at 
any of the large fancy stores, We do not think that 
it is pulverized for sachet powder, orris root being 
generally employed for this purpose. You can read- 
ily purchase a violet sachet.—We will send the ad- 
dresses you desire on receipt of real name and stamp. 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

I purchased a WHEELER & WILSON Sewing 
Machine about ten years ago, and while learning 
to use it, without instruction, broke one needle ; 
after that, for more than nine years, I had the 
machine in almost daily use, doing all my fami- 
ly sewing, and very much for friends and others, 
and instructed seven persons in the use of the 
machine, without breaking a needle. My ma- 
chine has never cost one penny for repairs. I 
have sewed hours with a worrisome babe in my 
lap, working upon fabrics of the most delicate 
texture, as well as upon men’s and boys’ clothes 
of the heaviest material. I have made garments 
for the cradle, the bridal, the hospital, and the 
funeral. Entering into every vicissitude of life, 
my machine has become as it were a part of my 
being. Mrs. M. L. Peck. 

Mexico, N. Y. 








Coryine Wurer.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sup fement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting as ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garmenta 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


G** UINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 
IN 


SOLID GOLD ann SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Silver Hunting Watches. .........6. 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases. . 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size 
Every Watch warranted by special certificate from the 
American Watch Company. We will send these Watch- 
es by Express to any place, with bill to collect on de- 
livery, and give the purchaser the privilege to the 
nackage and examine the Watch before paying, and any 
Watch that does not give satisfaction may be ex- 
changed or the money will he refunded, Every one is re- 
quested to write for our Jescriptive Price-List, which 
explains the different hinds with prices of each. 
tease state that you saw this in Harper's Bazar. 
Address in full, 
HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 
OOSEY’S DOLLAR SERIES of Popular 
Operas for Piano-forte Solo, with Overture and 
whole of music, splendidly bound in vermilion and 
gold, now ready. The cheapest and most extensive 
catalogue of Modern Music in the world. Mailed free 
on application. Any work mailed on receipt of price. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, 








BeEAvTY UNDER A CLOUD 


May be relieved from any blemish caused by ordinary 
eruptions,such as pim les, dry exfoliations, cold sores, 
scurf, or what is calle muddiness of the complexion, 
by a course of Starrorp's Iron anv SuLruvr Pow- 
pers. They act upon these disfigurements and dis- 
colorations in the venous blood—their operation being 
exactly reverse of the suppressive washes and lotion 
all of which are more or less dangerous. Instead o 
driving the impurities back into the system, to reap- 
pear in other parts of the body and in other and more 
virnlent ea the Powders cause them to be exhaled 
through the pores. 

Sold by Draggists. 1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 6 
Packages, 72 Powders, $5. Mafled Free. 

HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


VINS’ Patent HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every 
lady should have them, For sale at Variety Stores. 
Made only by E. Ivrna, 1801 Marshall St., Philadelphia, 


















































































frou i 6, 


1869.) 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
5 hey ERICAN TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs, They are sold at cargo prices, the 
eame as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Oo1rone (black), T0c., 80¢., 90. ; best, $1 per It 

Mixrpv (green and binek), 70¢. , 80c., 9c. ; beat, $1 
er Ib. 

Enouisu Brrakrast (black), S0c., 90c., 
best, $1 20 per Ib. 

ImMrrniaL (green), 90c., 
per th. 

Youne Hyson (green), S0c., 90c., 
$1 25 per Ib. 

Usxoororep Japan, 90¢., $1, $1 

Gunrowpker (green), $1 25 


$1, $1 10; 
90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
$1, $1 10; best, 
10; best, $1 25 per tb. 
; best, $1 50 per ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 
est, 40 cents per pound. 


35 cents ; 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frenou Breaxrast anp Dinner Corres, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastrep (unground), 30c., 85c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 

Gnexn (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 38c.; best, 35c. per tb. 

CLUB ORDER. 
Porrsmovtu, Micu., August 26, 1868. 
To the Great Amenioan Tea Company, 
$1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, 

Gents: The poate here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, aud that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 
remain Yours, &c., oun W. Hawkins. 





HA RPER' Ss BAZ AR. 


BALL BLACK, & co, 


Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 


OFFER ax UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT ov 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GER AKD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON, GORD 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &o., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 


WATCH ES 


OLLOWAY’S OINT ME NT is working 

wonderful cures of Rheumatism. Where every 
other remedy fails, this inestimable salve takes hold, 
penetrates to the very core, removes every particle of 
inflammation, and effects a complete | cure. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL ¢ 


SOLLE GE of Penn- 


° sylvania. Spring Session for Ladies commences 
Marou 29, 1869, and continues for fourteen weeks. 


Fees for the entire course, $30. No other expenses, 
For particulars, address JOS. SITES, M.D., Dean, 
514 Pine St., P hiladeiphia, Pa. 


A RI PER rt BROTHERS, N 
Have just Published: 
I 
Anthony Trollope. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Beautifully Ilus- 
trated. Part Il. 8vo, Paper, 80 cents. 


Il. 


YEW Y. ORK, 


| William Hepworth Dizon. 


10 its. U neol'd Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. -at $1 00. .$10 00 
5 Imperial....... ---at 125 6 
3 “ Young Hyson..A.L.Cummings, at 125.. 375 | 
_ Imperial. ...Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 | 
4 “ Coffee.. ....d.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2“ Gut »powder .. ..O. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 300 
4 “ Imperial. 6h NOH x.0 308 at 12%.. 500 
4“ Young Hyson..J. Hopkins pesand at 125.. 600 
FOr Mins esasece ---at §=680.. 150 
6 *“ Gunpowder ....John Stephens at 150.. 900 
4 “ Young Hyson. -Wm. H. Doraty..at 125.. 500 
[> = do. ..H. Malone...... at 125.. 12% 
“ do do. ..N. Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
4° #@a do. ..Noah pepe 1%.. 500 
8 * Gunpowder . eer Miller....at 150.. 450 
4:7 do. 150.. 600 
2“ Imperial....... 125.. 250 
$74 35 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Doliars had better send a Post-office Draft or 


Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- | 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward | 


by express, to ‘collect on delivery." 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
Bo cumplimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Doilars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely npon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 


direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 


ouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 

N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY." 


CAUTION.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
»laces, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and d doing business, it is important that our frien ds 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 


to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY." 


Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
1€33) 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box _— New York City. 

i | T U R E. 


F U RN 
WARREN WARD & CO, 
Nos, 75 & 77 Srrine S8r., corner of Crosby. 
Established 1850. 

Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LIBRA- 
RY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, 
&c., &c. Suitable for City and Country residences. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


[sera CLOUDED 
WITH IMPURITIES 


are only for those who will not take the trouble to 
— them in perfect order by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. As certainly asa fresh breeze drives the morn- 
ing mist from the face of nature, this hygeian prepa- 
ration will remove every blemish from the dental sur- 
fac e, and keep the teeth always pure and spotless. 


\ JATERS’ 





NEW SCALE 
PIANOS, 
With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass and Agraffe Bridge. 
MELODEONS anp CABINET ORGANS, 
The best manufactured; Warranted for Six Years. 
Fifty Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs, of six first- 
class makers, at Reduce ices for Cash, during this 
month. The same to let, and rent allowed if pure hased. 
Monthly Installments received. Second-hand instru- 
ments at great bargains. Warerooms, 481 Broadway, 
New York. HORACE WATERS, 


HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 


With Frontispiece 
Diagram of the Tower. 


12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


Ill. 
Charles Reade. 
HARD CASH, A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuaries Reape, Author of ‘* Love me Little, Love 
me Long,” ‘‘ Never too Late to Mend,” &c. With 
Illustrations. New Edition. Syo, Paper, 35 35 cents. 
IV. 
F. Whymper. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA, formerly Russian America— 
now Ceded to the United States—and in various 
other parts of the North Pacific. By Freprricx 
Wuayaer. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 
¥. 


Sir Samuel W. Baker. 

CAST UP BY THE SEA; or, The Adventures of 
Ned Grey. By Sir Samurr W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Albert N’Yanza Great Basin of the 
Nile,” “‘The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” &c. 
Unabridged. With Ten Illustrations by Huard. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

VIL. 
The Rev. John L. Nevius. 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Descrip- 
tion of the Country and its Inhabitants ; its Civiliza- 
tion and Form of Government; its Religious and 
Social Institutions ; its Intercourse with other Na- 
tions; and its Present Condition and Prospects. By 
the Rev. Joun L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary in 
China. With a Map and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 
VII. 
The Rev. Lyman Abbott. 
JESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and Teachings ; 
Founded om the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by 
Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be- 
liefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By 
Lyman Ansort. With Designs by Doré, De Laroche, 
Fenn, and others, Crown 8yo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 


$3 50. 
Vill. 
The Author of “ Rachel's Secret.” 


NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of * Rachel's Secret." Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Ix. 
The Author of “John Halifax.” 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. A Love Story. By 
the Author of “John Halifax,” ““A Noble Life,” 
'wo Marriages,” “ Fairy Book, “ &c. Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $i 50. 


The Rev. Dr. Bellows. 
THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE: Impres- 
sions of Europe in 1867-1868. By Henry W. Bet- 
Lows. 2vols., 12mo, Cloth, $8 50. Vol. IL just ready, 
aL 
Charles Lever. 

THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. A 
Novel. By Cuartss Lever. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
XII. 

Cc. W. Dilke. 
GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel - En- 
zlish-speaking Countries during 1866 and 1867. By 
eet es WenTWoRTH Ditke. With Maps and Tus. 
trations, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
XIIL 
Shirley Brooks. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. A Novel. 
Brooxs. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


XIV. 


By Saraiey 


Paul Du Chaillu. 
WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR. Narrated 
for Young People. By Pav B. Do Cuatie, Author 
of “Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” « Ashan rs] 
Land,” “ Stories of the Gorilla Country,” &c. 
numerous Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ave 
Wilkie Collins. 
THE MOONSTONE. A Novel. By Witxrs Cot- 
Lins. Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 
xXVL 
Samuel Smiles. 
LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. The Life of 


George Stephenson, and of his Son, Robert Stephen- | 
“comprising also a History of the Invention and | 


BOD; 
Introduction of the Railw ay Locomotive. 
ve. Sines, Author of “Self-Help,” “The Hugue- 
nots,” &c. With Steel Portraits and numerous [l- 
lustrations? S8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


XVII. 
Georgiana M. Craik. 


MILDRED. A Novel. By Guone1ana M. Cratx. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


By San- 


XVII. 


| Ross Browne. 


ADVENTURES IN THE APACHE COUNTRY: a 
Tour through Arizona and Sonora, with Notes on 
the Silver Regions of Nevada. By J.R Ross Browne, 
Author of * Yusef,” “Crusoe’s Island,” “‘An Amer- 
ican Family-ia Germany,” “The Land of Thor,” 
&c, With Illustrations. i2mo, Cloth, Beveled, $2 00. 





be nc & Brornens will eend any of the ae | 
wor / mail, postare prepaid, to an, rt of the Oni 
States, on receipt of the price. — 
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SILVER 


st ERLIN 
AND 


FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


of the following trade-marks: 
kA) Freie Merk 


Trade-Mark 
ale GBM MAG 0) Kleciro-Plate. 


Sor 
Silver. 
Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provivence, R. 1. 


WARE, 


may be obtained from responsible dealers every where 
Goruam Mancractrrine Co, 


Pe tT. ST ‘EW ART & CO. 
are opening 
their Spring Stock of 
SATIN DAMASKS, BROCATELS, MOUQUETTES, 
TAPESTRIES, REPS, JERRIES, &c. ; 
EMBROIDERED LACE anv NOTTINGHAM 
CURTAINS; 
NOVELTIES IN 
LACE DROP-CURTALNS anv VESTIBULE LACES, 
LACE BED-COVERS, &c.; 
TAPESTRY anv CLOTH 
PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, 
some very rich. 


Broapw AY, 4TH AVENUE, 9TH AND 1fru SrReets. 


Porerar TRADE 


in 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
HEAVY YARD-WIDE IRISH LINENS, 50c. per 
yard upward ; 
HEAVY 84 PURE LINEN SHEETINGS, 5c. per 


yard ; 
90-INCH PURB LINEN SHEETINGS, fine, ¢1 and 
$1 25 per yard; 
SUPER PILLOW-CASE LINENS, fine 
60c. per yard and upward ; 
DAMASK NAPKINS, $1 50 per dozen and upward 
Very handsome DAMASK DOYLIES, $1 per dozen; 
Heavy real RUSSIA CRASH, 10Wc. 
FRINGED HUCK TOWELS, 
upward ; 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, QUILTS, & 
The 


and stout 


per yard; 


ss 


$2 





d 


50 per dozen an 


C., & 


above are fresh goods, and 
greatly below their value. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broapw, AY, 4tu AVENUE, 9TH AND 10th Sess ETS. 


SEN D ‘ONE DOLLAR, and. get by return 
mail one of 


LORING'S DOLLAR BOXES 
of the richest Initialed French NOTE-PAPER. 
All the ladies are in love with them. — Address 
LORING, Pustisues, Boston, Mass. 


are offered 





ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 

per month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 

duce the GENUINE IMPR OV 3 D COMMON SENSE 

FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machino 

will stitch, hum, tell, tuck, quéit, cord, bind, braid 

and embroider in a "most superior manner. Pric 

only $18. - Fully warranted for five years. We will 

pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 

more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 

makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every d 

stitch ean be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 

apart withouttearingit. We pay Agents from 

er month and expenses, or a commission from 

twice that amount can be made. Adress, 

ee a ‘60, PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
8T. LOU 


secon 








off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same na 
wise. Ours is the only genuine aad really practical cheay 
machine manufactured. 


WANTED, — AGENTS — To Seti the 


RICAN KNITTING Ach! NE 


ERIC ee cheapest and nittinge Machine 








ph oth Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to ye mts. Adck ey AMERICAN KNITTING 
i MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


TO EXC USE NOW "for Papers and Maga- 
zines lying about loose all the year. 
CONANT’'S PATENT COVERS, 

the size of 

Harper's Bazar or Harper's Weekly, sent by Mail for 

$1 2%. They bind 2 e numbers firmly every week 
Address R. CONANT, 39 Nassau St., N. Y. 


iE 


* A Good “Thing.” Y. Tribune.— 
Sheet- Music Size, $1 00. 


Magazine § Size, » 50c. 





QS HEARS anpd SCISSORS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
62 Beekman Street, New York. 
BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISH. 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 
RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY ParR WARRANTED. 


SOLD EV ERY W HERE. 





TUNT R'S GUIDE” AND — 'S COM- 
PANION. —New Edition, Revis Ay Mealarec 1. 
20 new Recipes added. All about Hunting, Trapping, 
and Fishing, Tanning and Coloring Hides and 5 rs. 
10,000 sold in 12 weeks. Beware of imitations. A 
neat book, 64 pp., only 25 cents; 6 for $1 00, postpaid. 
Address HU oxy "ER & C O., Publishers, Hinsdale, 3 v. H. 
$5000 = new and valuable invention. Address 
AHEARN, 63 Second St., Baltimore, Md. 








@ Year can be made by live agents, selling 


ii of the late Sol. Smith. 
HEATRICAL MANAGEMENT 
WEST anp SOUTH For 
YEARS; interspersed with Anecdotical 
Sketches, Autobiographically given. By 
Son. SMITH, Retired Actor. Wit! 
Illustrations and a Portrait of the Author. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 co; Paper, $1 So. 


Prs.isuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


IN THE 


2" Harver & Brorners will send the above work by 
| mail, postage 
on receipt Of the price, 








CAUTION. ao not be Imposed upon by other parties palmin 8 | 


THIRTY | 


' 


Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 

















| has given them the hi 








= HOMAS R. AGNEW, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 

260 Gnrrenwice Sr., Conner or Murray, New York, 

Is O 


FFERING CHEAP, FOR CASH: 


COFFEES.—Green 





. Ri ast ed, and Ground ; all grades 
t late and the pocket of the 
-» 25c., 30c., 35c,, 0c. 
TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
f, as all who sell watches are not watch 
kers. Mr. Agnew spent three years 
in China, and knows exactly what teas 
are, and does not deal in damaged g , 
of an sntly every pound 
of tea sold i rranted as represented 
or the money returned. 
Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
ins, an expert in the business, who 
ps him the choicest of the crop. 
RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a house in South Carolina, who 
ship him the best head rice in market. 
is received direct from the mi 
ndiana, and St. I 
market, from $7 to 
GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, hotels, 
restaurants, “bi al _ z-} i- 
ships, and sailing- 
Agnew, who is a live m 
18, and 20 hours ever 
quarter of a century. He is a st 
coach compared wiih the old fossilated 
grocers who have been brought u Ip ina 
soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for 
and now begin to fla i 
ray-headed. In a word, Agn 
far at ahead of the trade as Dexte 
ile is 








y kin 


MOLASSES.- 





FLOUR 


lls. Genesee, 
t brands in 





ouis, 





$16 per t 





ste 





1, working 
y day for the las 


New York. 





260 Greenwicn Sr., 


cart-horse 
man for the 
and punctu 


when trotting. 
eople 


fa 


the 
quick as lightning, 
§ time. 


THOS. R. AGNEW, 





WOODWARD'S 





NATIONAL 


~ ARCHITECT. 





A practical work, just published, containing 1000 
Designs, Plans, and Details to Working Scale of C 
try, Suburban, and Vi lag r¢ He uses, with specifi ations 
and estimate of cost, enabling a builder to design 


specify, erect, and completely finish dwelling houses 
in the latest and mo st aD] proved style One ge 
yuarto volume, su] nd 

PRICE TW EL VE DOL L AR 8, postpaid. 


154 *; ms, $1 50, postpaid 


WOODWARD'S ( 1° Designs, $1 50, postpaid. 
COUNTRY ‘ 191 ‘Broad, New Yor! 
HOMES. 1d stamp for catalogue 


ew books on Ar 


’ 


of all 
hitecture 


HARPERS Pertonigas 


|MAGAZINE 


ene , and omar These three 


Harper's - azine, 





1d from the press, an nd the support whi ich 
has been given them by the reading public. Wheth, 
er one considers their beautiful and instructive illus- 
trations, which leave untouched no subject of domes 
tic or foreign importance—their literary merit, which 
ghest place in the current lite- 








rature—or their judicious editorial management—they 
must be emphs ally pronounced the three best fam- 
eriodicals in the world.—The Advance: Chicago 








TERMS FOR 1869, 






Harper's Magazine, One Year.. $4 00 
KLY, One Year. - 40 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrer’s MaGazinr, 
SAZAR, to One address, 
two for $7 00. 
An Eftra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexiy, 
Bazan will be supplied gratis 


Harper's Weexkty, and Harper's 
ior one year, $10 00; or any 


or 
Club of Five 
Sunsortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Ma 3AZINE 24 cents a year, for the Werk Ly or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where receive Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werek.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Macaztne, Wrexry, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subs ription cloves. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 


for ever. 








The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and Dezember of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry commence with the 
year. When no time is — it will be understood 
that the subscriber \ 2s to commence with the Num 
ber next after the r t of his order 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprr & Brotuenrs is prefer 

ible to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
or stolen, it can be renewed withont loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazryr, the 









lost 


WEEKLY, or the 
Bazar, the name and address ehc uld be clearly writ- 
| ten. When the direction is t ed, both the 


1 Fifteen | 


repaid, to any part of the United States, | 





old and the new one must be gi 


‘ers For Apvertisine tn Harprr's 


“WI hole Page, $250 ; 


h inse rtion ; 
insertion. 


PERIODICALS. 
Half Page, 


or, for a less 







ine.— 






Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
8g p each insertion 
Harper's Ba azar.—$1 ™ per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per L -each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yous. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


? y wyr 7 
FACETLE. 
A Western debating soci- 
ety is to take up the ques- 
tion—‘** Where does a fire go 
when it goes out?” 


4 
A BATCH OF CONUD- 
DRUMS. 


Why is a man who is de- 
ceived by a gir) like another 
girl in leading-strings ?—He 
is miss-led (misled). 

Why is a city being de- 
stroyed like another being 
built? —It is being razed 
(raised). 

Why is a man in a fever 
like a burning candle ?—He 
is light-headed. 

Why is a madman like two 
men ?—He is one beside him- 
self. 

Why is my head when in 
pain like a sovereign of Eu- 
rope —It is a king (aching). 

Why is a cook like a bar- 
ber ?—He dresses hair (hare). 

Why is thought like the 
sea?—It is a notion (an 
ocean). 

Why is a hobbling parson 
like a secular person ?—He 
is a lame man (layman). 

Why is berb-soup the best 
of all soup ’—It is soup-herb 











Why is a flower out of sea- 
son like an old coat ?—It is 
seedy. 

When is an apple like a 
fish ?—When it is a crab. 

When George IV. went an- 
giing, what bird was he like? 
—A kingfisher. 

When is an enemy's en- 
campment most likely to be 
set fire to ?—When the tents 
are pitched. 

Why is a teller at the bank 





like a collier?—He handles REMINISCENCES OF THE FARM-YARD. 
the coal. “ My dear Children, what are you doing with those Ninepins?” 
Why is a courteous person “Milking the Cow, Mamma!” 


like a tree?—He is full of 
boughs (bows). 

Why is a state horse heavy ?—He is lead (led). 

Why is a jailer like a musician ?—He fingers the keys. 

Why is money like a whip ?—It makes the mare go. 

Ww — may we think a woman is past recovery ?—When she is 
speechless. 

Why is an incorrect writer like a peace-making man ?—Because he 
rights wrong (writes wrong). 

Why is it said, ‘‘ It is better to have a bad wife than a good one?” 
—She brings one soonest to repentance. 

Why is the Czar of All the Russias like Christmas ?—He is an en- 
emy to Turkey. 

Why is going to the play like last week ?—It is past time (pastime). 

Why are glaziers greater sufferers than other people ?—They have 
most panes, 

Why is a man on a gibbet like a watch ?—He hangs in chaius. 

Why is a leaky barrel like a coward ?—It runs. 

Why are fish in a hearty state like fish made to imitate them ?— 
They are hearty fish ali (artificial). 

Why is a greedy man like another with a short memory ?—He is 
always for getting (forgetting). 

Why is a blind beggar like a wig ?—He is cwr-led (curled). 

Why is a gallows the last refuge of a condemned man ?—He has 
nothing else to depend upon. 

What celebrated author does an infant remind one of —Yeung. 

Why is a deal door like a fox's coat ?—It is fir. 

What makes every body sick but those who swallow it ?—Flat- 
tery. 

Why is a schoolboy who is beginning to read like learning itself? 
—THle is learning. 

What question is that to which you must answer yes ?—What does 
Y ES spell? 

Rtg is venison more costly than other meat ?—It is always deer 
(dear). 






poem, does not reside in this vicinity. 


















be soul than in a 
Replied, with idiotic 










beginner in poetry: 
Softly, softly while we slept, 








Came and sorrowfually wove 









sidewalk off for filty cents. 







A man was found in an up-town 
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In one of the English colonies, a competitive examination was 
lately held for the purpose of appointing fit persons to some of the 
government offices. One of the candidates inadvertently spelled the 
word Venice with two v's, thus—Vennice. The examiner, a clever 
man, but not always a correct speaker, sternly inquired: “Do you 
not know, Sir, that there is but one hen in Venice?” “Then eggs 






nation. 









We have a post-office incident too good to omit. An up-country 
gir! stepped to the window of the post-office in a Long Island vili- 
age a few days since and asked for a letter. 

“To what name ?” was the inquiry. 

_ “What name?" inquired the damsel in a rage. “You're mighty 
inquisitive, to be sure !” and out she flounced. P 





I'm most t 
What few would like to gi 
And none would ever lik 
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A HOUSEHOLD TREASURE. 





Wicorns. “ Not for the World, My Wife must have some excitement, and this Girl draws her Fire. Saturday, too, 
Saves me, you see |” 


“invention of gunpowder, to 


and desired him to take her with an expression as if composing a 


“Oh, tell me where is fancy bred?” 
She asked; and getting bolder, 

She placed her little darling head 
And chignon on my shoulder. 


yutter the other day, and on 
being roused to consciousness and asked to explain how he came 
there, got off the following by way of explanation: 
“Leaves have their time to fall, 
And s0 likewise do I; 
The reason, too, ’s the same, 
It comes of getting 4 
But there’s the difference ‘twixt 
I fall more harder and more frequently.” 
ME te OLE 


Why is America like the act of reflection ?—Because it is a roomy- 
oe 
Fonp or Misrortune—The lovers of Burns. 


must be very scarce there,” was the ready reply. The candidate Nea ee FE 
passed. . ites ‘s A Post wiHicn CARRIES MOST Or OUR LeTTERS—The lamp-post. 
——~> --- ssikceleaiielcaaiahd 
INQUISITIVENESS. Autw1ve Frienpsmp—That of shoemakers, they are true to the last. 
> 


A RIDDLE. 


Formed long ago, yet made to-day— 
fn use when others sleep; 
ve away, 
e to keep.—A bed. 


F40 UNT RY] 
SHUSAGES | 


C0 APE oe 
MRS LINKS IN A CHAIN—A CAT-ASTROPHE. 
Frienp. “I say, Wiggins, I wonder you don’t get rid of that impudent girl !” The Proprietor of this Store wonders why he has such a poor run of Customers—and it is 





[Maren 6, 1869, 


“Sambo, where’s your 
master?” 

“Gone out.” 

; Has he left off drinking 
vet 2” 


“Oh yes, he leave off two, 

three times dis mornin !" 
MBAR: oie 

If you want to get more 
than one hundred cents for 
a dollar invest:it in a bottle 
of perfumery. 

—— 

A new hand in a Boston 
rhop made terribly rough 
work in shaving a custom- 
er, When the haggling end- 
ed the victim asked: “Did 
you ever shave any body be- 
fore?” “Yes, Sir.” “Ah! 
did the man live?” 

Sakllecigilinalieienae. 

The next style of bonnet 
is to be a bead and two inch- 
es of ribbon fastened with 
ahair-pin. The bonnet will 
be strictly for use, not orna- 
ment. 

Pee ir + SRR 

Why is a wainscoted room 
like a reprieve? —It saves 
hanging. 


Long Diviston—Divorce, 
i ees 
Coors nor DiscERNIBLE— 
Invisible green and blind 
man's bu 
RISES Ewe 
A young girl once asked: 
* Do tell me why it is Cupid 
continues, so long after the 


use arrows?" 

“To avoid the report of 
fire-arms, which would at- 
tract the jealous,” was the x 
reply. 

saad 

The young lady who visit- 

ed a photographer recently, 





And I, with no more poetry in 
uaker's, 
rin, 
You'll find it at the baker's.” 


Linddditeethe 
After a recent snow-storm the following was perpetrated by a new 


Came the snow-flakes gently down; 


A shroud of white for the buried town; 
We rose with feelings grand and intense, , 
And hired a middle-aged Anglo-African shovelist to clean our 


eaves and me, 





























